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MEMOIR OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Poksy, after drooping for several 
years in this country, revived at the 
beginning of the present century with 
uncommon vigour; since which, its 
shoots have multiplied beyond all pa- 
rallel in the history of English litera- 
ture. In this revolution of genius, 
the first place is due to a writer, whose 
works, though not so voluminous s 
those of his compeers, are distin 
ed by an originality of peed 
purity of diction, and an h 

numbers, 
isting race , and 
of the greatest of former times. The 
reader will easily e that the 
bard alluded to is THomAS CAMPBELL. 
whose early song of Hope was the 


ay of | 


auspicious prelude to the new era of | 


poetry, in which, perhaps, we have 


more reason to complain of luxuriancy | 


than paucity of talent. 
The family of Mr. Campbell was 


originally of Argyleshire, but his fa- | 


ther settled in business at Glasgow, 
where the son was bofn in the year 
1777. He received his grammatical 
instruction under Dr. David Alison, 
master of the public school at Glas- 
gow, where he profited so well as to 
be qualified for the university at the 
age of twelve. This is an instance of 
precocity of intellect rather unusual 
in modern times, and brings to recol- 
lection what has been so much ceie- 
brated of that phenomenon, or meteor, 
called the Admirable Crichton. 
Young Campbell, however, must 
have made a considerable advance in 
the knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
for we are assured that within a few 
months after his admission as a stu- 
dent of the college of Glasgow, = 
succeeded in gaining a bursarshi 
exhibition, on the foundation o the 
excellent Archbishop Leighton. This 
election was not a matter of favour or 
interest, but the result of tried merit, 
for there were two candidates, and 
the competitor of Campbell was not 
only the senior, but generally reputed 
o. 67,—Vo i. V1. 


ior to most om tives ; 
equal to many 


to be the best classical scholar of his 
‘standing. examination was con- 
ducted with the stricté8t regard to 
equity, by > ae professors, Ri- 


ic oot oung ; the former in 
the latter in the Greek 


age. 
his ‘residence in the college 
gros. day nies Win not a session 





faye ie al writings: 
daplaye other young men Siler ‘the 
university, our student left it, and 
went to reside for some time among 
the mountains of Argyleshire, where, 
on the ruins of his ancestral > 
he wrote the following plaintive lines : 


Sti» silence of twilight’s conteaieenhiae 
have mused in a sorrowfal mood, 
Opts van -shaken weeds that embosom the 


bo 
Where the home of my forefathers stood. 
per rine Dag er tpenber ss - - S 
And lonely the dark raven’s shelt’ring tree, 
And travell’ 4 by few is the grass-cover d road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trod 
To bis hills that encircle the sea. 


Yet, wandering; I found, on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone, aged and green, 

One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden been: 

Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race, 
All wild in the silence of nature, it drew 

Brave sath Sogn sunbeam a ei 


For the night: -weed and thorn overshadow d the 
~~ the flower of my forefathers grew. 
2 
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Sweet bud of the wilderness! emblem of all 
That sutvives in this desolate heart! —— 

The fabria of bliss to its centre may fall ; 
Bat patience shall never depart— 

Tho’ the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and 

bright, 

In the days of delusion by fancy combin’d 

pater B vanishing phantoms of love and 

> delight, 

itindeey soul like a dream of the night, 

And leave but a desert bebind. 


Be hush’d, my dark spirit! for wisdom con- 


mas, 

. When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 
s as the rock of the ocean, that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore.— 
Thro’ the perils of chance, and the scowl of 


May thy trout bo analter’d, th courage elate ! 
ay thy front be unalter’d, elate! 
Ah! anes the name F have w : ipp’d in vain 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again! 

To BEAR is to CONQUER our fate! 

These stanzas are so far illustrative 
of the writer’s history, that they mark 
a spirit early disciplined to the en- 
durance of trouble. 

Mr. Campbell’s views were at this 
period very much clouded, which in- 
duced him to visit Edinbargh, where, 
by the kindness of Dr. Anderson, he 
found some warm friends, particularly 
the professors Stewart and Playfair. 
Here he put the finishing hand to his 
“Pleasures of Hope,” which was 
published in that capital in 1799, and 
met with a reception surpassing the 
most sanguine expectations of the au- 
thor or his friends. 

_In a lucrative point of view, the 
pee yielded profit only to the pub- 

isher, who purchased the copy for a 
trifle; but fortunately the beauty of 
the piece was immediately perccived 
by judges as capable of fostering ge- 
nius, as they were of appreciating its 
merits. 

. The young bard, for he was as yet 
scarcely twenty-two, became the ob- 
ject of universal admiration, and his 
performance was the topic of conver- 
sation in all companies. This cele- 
brity, however, was not greater than 
the work deserved ; and it is honour- 
able to the age, that such a moral 

m as the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” 

ad not to struggle slowly into public 

notice, like the immortal epic of Mil- 

ton, and ay subsequent productions 
of the British muse. 


Of a piece so well known as to have 
become a classic, it might seem su- 
perfluous to enter into a critical ana- 
lysis, and yet some account of its plan | 
and execution is necessary in a me- 
moir that is purely literary. 





The poem, which is divided into 
two parts, opens with a comparison 
between the beauty of objects seen at 
a distanee on a summer’s eve, and 
those ideal scenes of happiness which 
are depicted upon the mind by the 
imagination. Nothing could be more 
judicious than this analogy ; for as in 
the one case particular deformities 
are lost in remoteness, so the diflicul- 
ties, troubles, and disappointments of 
life are withheld from depressing that 
emulative principle which animates 
the adventurer to great exertions. 
Hence, we are led to the effects of 
anticipation, and the support it affords 
in situations of danger and distress. 
Here the poet draws illustrations, 
partly from the Pagan mythos of the 
origin of evil, and more happily from 
circumstances of real occurrence, as 
that of the seaman in a tempest, and 
the soldier on the eve of battle. 

The inspiration of Hope, in giving 
vigour to the efforts of genius, is beau- 
tifally expressed ; as also is its cheer- 
ing influence upon domestic happi- 
ness. In this part of the subject the 

oet excels, and the pictures which 
S has drawn of a mother contemplat- 
ing her sleeping child, of the prisoner 
in his cell, the maniac on the sea-shore 
watching for her spouse, and of the 
aged wanderer wretched and house- 
less, are sketched with a masterly 
hand. ‘ 

Having thus strongly painted the 
consoling power of Hope, under these 
representations, from some of which 
that balm of life might seem excluded, 
the author proceeds to higher objects, 
and a more extended sphere of mental 
vision. He sketches in bold lines the 
existing state of political society, and 
with glowing indignation at the suffer- 
ings of mankind, hastens rapidly into 
a fancied age of felicity, when the 
wrongs of the oppressed shall be 
avenged, and the condition of the 
world ameliorated. Much must be 
allowed to the warmth of youth, and 
the enthusiasm of genius ; but, after 
all, it were to have been wished that 
the poet had bounded his views within 
the sphere of individual experience, 
and contented himself with delineat- 
ing those circumstances to which we 
are all accustomed, and from a consi- 
deration of which, lessons of improve- 
ment may be drawn. 

The second part of pry sn begins 
with an apostrophe to Love, and a 
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display of the effects of that passion 
upon the happiness of man. Two 
illustrations are here given, one from 
the paradisiacal state, where the crea- 
tion of woman was necessary to the 
completion of human felicity ; and the 
other from the history of Apelles, who 
formed his finest picture of the Venus 
Anadymene not from an ideal image, 
or one perfect model, but by contem- 
plating all the Grecian beauties of his 
time. Of the propriety of the former 
representation, there can be but one 
opinion; it bears immediately upon 
the subject, and comes home at once 
to every heart: but the second is a 
blot and an excrescence, far-fetched, 
and ill applied; for what have the 
contrivances of art to do with the 
feelings of nature? 

The poet is happier in the view 
which he takes of the union of Ho 
and Imagination, and he rises to su 
limity when he depicts the power of 
religious confidence in supporting the 
mind as it dcaws near to a future 
state. Here, perhaps, most readers 
will be of opinion that the poem ought 
to have concluded, instead of which a 
transition takes place to the baneful 
influence of scepticism, an obscure 
allusion to the story of an unhappy 
suicide, and the lamentation of an 
exile doomed' for his crimes to part 
from his daughter. These episodical 
sketches should have been interwoven 
in the body of the piece by way of 
contrast or elucidation ; and thus the 
moral of the poem would have pro- 
ceeded in a steady march, carrying 
the principle of hope onward, amidst 
all the conflicts of life, till it is ab- 
sorbed in the joys of eternity. 

The versification of ‘the piece is 
melliflaous and highly polished ; but 
there are many compound epithets of 
a trivial character, and the reader is 
not unfrequently palled with the re- 
currence of such puerilities as “ view- 
less,” “ wealthless,” and “ waveless.” 

The author is extremely happy in 
his imagery, and the range of English 
poetry has few bolder or more appro- 
priate personifications than the fol- 
lowing :— : 


* Angel of life! thy glitt’ring, wings explore, 


nue loneliest bounds, ocean’s wildest 
ore. 

Lo! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 

His bark careering o’er unfathom’d fields ; 
Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 

Where Andes, giant of the western star, 





With meteor-standard to the winds unfarl’d, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the 
world > 


Where so much general excellence 
pete va and so many particular 
auties abound, selection is difficult ; 

it mast suffice, therefore, to exhibit 
one picture of a familiar kind, in which 
the lingering principle of Hoperemains 
at the bottom of poor man’s cup 
of ntisery, even when he has neither 
home nor friend :— 
“ And mark the wretch, whose wanderings 

never knew 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 
But found not pity when it err’d no more: 
Yon friendless man, at whose dejected eye 
Th’ unfeeling proud one looks—and passes by ; 
Condemn’d on penury’s barren path to roam— 
Scorn’d by the world, and left without a home— 
Even he, at evening should he chance to stray 
Down by the hamlet’s hawthorn-scented way ; 
Where round the cot’s romantic glade are seen 
The blossom’d bean-field and the sloping green, 
way ov its humble gate, and thinks the 

while— 
aa nd me some home like this would 
Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form _ 
Health in the breeze, and shelter in the storm ; 
There should my hand no stinted boon 
To wretched hearts, with sorrows suchas mine! 
That generous wish can soothe anpitied ’ 
And hope half mingles with the poor man’s 

prayer.” 

Soon after the publication of this 
poem, Mr. Campbell was enabled to 
visit Germany, where he spent about 
a year, studying the language, and 
cultivating an acquaintance with the 
most ingenious and learned men of 
that country. Among others to whom 
he was introduced was the venerable 
Klopstock, of Hamburgh, then de- 
scending into the grave, but still pos- 
sessed of his intellectual powers, and 
fully sensible of the attentions paid 
him by his young admirer. 

On his return to England he settled 
in London, and, as we have good rea- 
son to believe, became a_ political 
writer in favour of the whig interést, 
for which, when that 
power, he was rew 
siderable pension. In 1807 appeared 
an historical work, printed at Edin- 
burgh, entituled “‘ Annals of Great 
Britain, from the Ascension (a strange 
word for Accession) of Ge ITI. to 
the Peace of Amiens.” is com- 
pilation, in three octavo volumes, was 
anonymous; but the general voice 
ascribed it to Mr. Campbell, and evi- 
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dently on good grounds. It is a per- 
formance of merit; and though the 
author had, in the language of John- 
son, to march over ashes under which 
the fire was not extinguished; though 
he had besides a pretty strong politi- 
cal bias of his own, and was closely 
connected with men who had been for 
years the active traders in an opposi- 
tion to government; he wrote with 
candour and modesty. His detail of 
events is luminous, and in the support 
of his opinions he is liberal. 

Two years after this publication, 
Mr. Campbeli made his second ap- 
fae in public as a poet, in a col- 

ection of pieces, the principal of which 
bore the title of “‘ Gertrude of Wy- 
oming ; a Pennsylvanian Tale.” The 
story is a abruptly told ; but 
it is beautifully pathetic, and the de- 
seriptive part is worked up with great 
picturesque effect. 

Wyoming, a little village on the 
banks of the Susquehana, was de- 
stroyed, at the beginning of the Ame- 
rican war, by a horde of savages. At 
the first attack, Albert and his daugh- 
ter Gertrude, with her husband and a 
faithful Indian, fly for refuge to a 
neighbouring fort ; but at the moment 
of approach, a volley of musketry 
from an enemy in ambush kills the 
old man, and mortally wounds his 
child. The dying scene of Gertrude 
is most feelingly described, and her 
language to Henry is uncommonly 
touching :— 

“* Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this 

And thee more lov’d than aught beneath the 


sun, 
If I had liv’d to smile but on the birth 
Of one dear pledge ;—but sball there then 
none, 
In fature times,—no gentle little one, 
To clasp thy neck, and look resembling me! 
Yet seems it, even while life’slast pulses run, 
A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 
aS bosom’s lord! to die beholding 


. The poem is written in the stanza 
of Spenser, and though that measure 
is sufficiently difficult, we know of 
none who have adopted and managed 
it with so much ease and elegance as 
the author of Gertrude of Weenies. 
All the other imitators of Spenser 
have fallen into the error of copying 
his obsolete phraseology, stiffened 
diction, and exuberant imagery. Mr. 
Campbell has avoided all this, and 
though bere and there bis words are 





ill chosen, he has given to his piece a 
noble dignity, without weakening the 
sweetness of its numbers. The tale 
concludes with a war-song by the In- 
dian friend of the mourner, worked 
up in the true spirit of lyric poetry. 
The last stanza exhibits a fine mix- 
ture of vengeance softened by sym- 
pathy :— » 
“ Bat, hark the tramp !—To-morrow thou 

In glory’s fires shalt dry thy tears ; 
Even from the land of shadows now 

My father’s awfal ghost appears ; 
Amidst the clouds that round as roll, 

He bids my soal for battle thirst— 

He bids me dry the last—the first— 

The only tears—that ever burst 
From Ontalissi’s soul ;—- 

Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief.” 

It remains now to notice the minor 
productions of this elegant writer; 
and here our first attention is directed 
to his Tyrtezan strains, of which it 
may be truly said, that they are un- 
rivalled in the great requisite of ani- 
mation. What modern lyric, for in- 
stance, can bear a comparison with 
that plaintive yet soul-inspiring song 
of “‘ Hohenlinden ;” the closing stanza 
of which brings before us at one view 
the season, the spot, and the termina- 
tion of that sanguinary conflict?— 

“ Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet; 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 

Similar praise is due to the “ Ma- 
riners,” the ‘‘ Battle of the Baltic,” 
and “ Glenara;” but “ Lochiel,” a 
dialogue, in which one of the second- 
sighted wizards of the Highlands en- 
deavours to dissuade his chief from 
embarking in the rebellion, by fore- 
telling its fatal issue—and the latter 
treats his warnings with disdain—is a 
poem of loftier character, the perusal 
of which makes us regret its brevity. 
The truth is, Mr. Campbell has ap- 
peared too little before the public as 
an original writer; which is the more 
extraordinary, considering the extent 
of his powers, and the circumscribed 
limits of his fortune. Nothing but 
this last circumstance could have in- 
duced him, we think, to become the 
editor of a collection of poetical ex- 
tracts, a sort of employment from 
which, to say the least, it was impos- 
sible that the compiler could obtain . 
any credit. Neither does he appear 
to have added very substantially to 
his literary reputation by accepting a 
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lectureship in the Royal Institution. 
We mean not to say that Mr. Camp- 
bell’s talents for such an employment 
are of an inferior order ; far from it; 
but we do think that they would have 
been more worthily occupied in poeti- 
cal composition, than in preélecting 
upon the principles of the art, for the 
benefit of a few old ladies and idle 
gentlemen, who attend such courses 
merely out of amusement. That the 
world has lost by the appointment, is 
obvious, for a period of fourteen 
years has elapsed since any thing of 
importance has issued from the muse 
of Campbell, of whom it has been said 
by a powerful satirist, not very pro- 
fuse in his praises, that he— 

** With Hope’s fair torch illamines nature’s fall, 
Or wings a transient flight, ye bards, above 

you all.” 

In speaking of Mr. Campbell as a 
lecturer, however, it would not be 
doing him justice, were we to treat his 
disquisitions slightly, though it does 
seem to us that he would have been 
more at home in furnishing examples 
for poetical criticism, than in attempt- 
ing to define and illustrate what all 
the ingenuity of man can never teach. 
On one occasion we remember to have 
heard him with great pleasure refate 
the hackneyed position, that beautiful 
imagery and vivid passion do not re- 
quire the metrical form, to assume the 
character of poetry. Certain it is, 
that prose composition is susceptible 
of high ornament and strong expres- 
sion; but poetry goes farther, and 
renders that sublime, which, without 
versification, would be bombast, and, 
instead of affording delight, would 
only create disgust or excite ridicule. 
Even Plato, who ejected Homer from 
his scheme of education, could not 
avoid saying, that every poetical work, 
when considered abstractedly from 
harmony of versification, is no more 
than an inanimated statue. 

The lecturer at the Royal Institu- 
tion well observed, that “ Poetry 
changes its nature in losing its ideal 
character.. The novelist is distin- 
guished from the bard by the local 
limitations of his subject, or the tan- 

ible reality of his pictures; so that 

8 most brilliant descriptions are ra- 
ther of a biographical than imagina- 
tive complexion. His canvass is a 
sort of camera-obscura, exhibiting the 
movements of the living world, whilst 
the poet depicts the world within, 





thereby rousing to action our latent 
feelings, lending a quick perception 
of moral beauty, and inspiring the 
consciousness of possessing faculties 
and sympathies that exalt our nature. 
Hence the pleasure derived from tra- 
gedy, and from those affecting pic- 
tures of distress, which, when enno- 
bled by magnanimity, form the most 
interesting and delightful subjects for 
the imagination.” 

We have been induced to mention 
this portion of our author’s didactic 
labours, in order to shew how incon- 
sistently the most ingenious reasoner 
may argue upon the same subject. 

Mr. Campbell, in the preliminary 
essay to his ‘‘Specimens of English 
Poetry,” thought proper to animad- 
vert upon Mr. Bowles for his suppos- 
ed ill-treatment of Pope. The same 
censure had been passed by a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, and in lan- 
guage so much alike, that the person 
to whom it applied, naturally enough 
felt inclined to believe that both arti- 
cles came from the same pen. Whe- 
ther this suspicion were well founded 
or not, the party so wantonly assailed 
could not sit down in silence. He 
replied to Mr. Campbell in a spirited 
letter, and examined his arguments 
and illustrations with such acuteness 
as compelled the critic to shrink from 
the contest, which, however, was tak- 
en up by others of more warmth but 
less ability. 

The point at issue turned upon this 
—Which are the most poetically sub- 
lime, the works of nature, or the works 
of art? In deciding this question, 
Mr. Bowles took the former position ; 
and Mr. Campbell, with all the de- 
fenders of Pope, maintained the latter. 
Of the instances adduced to uphold 
the superior beauty of the im of 
art over that of nature, Mr. 
gave the following animated picture: 
— Those who have ever witnessed 
the spectacle of the lanching of a. 
ship of the line, will, perhaps, 
me for adding this to the examples of 
the sublime objects of artificial life. 
Of that spectacle I can never forget 
the impression: when the vast bulwark 
sprung from her cradle, the calm wa- 
ter, on which she swang majestically 
round, gave the imagination a con- 
trast of the stormy. element-on which 
she was soon to ride. All the days of 
battle, and nights of danger, she had 
to encounter; all the ends of the earth 
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which she had to visit; and all that 
she had to do and suffer for her coun- 
try, rose in awful presentiment before 
the mind; and when the heart gave 
her a benediction, it was like one 
pronounced on a living being !” 

Of the beauty of this description there 
cannot be two opinions ; but while it 
is highly poetical of itself, it unfortu- 
nately oversets the very position it is 
designed to support. Our authordares 
not confine himself to the ship on 
the stocks, but he is obliged to lanch 
her into the water, where the reign of 
Neptune begins, and all that follows 

to her triumph over art. It is 
surprising that Mr. Campbell did not 
see this when he gave vitality to the 
image before him, and anticipated at 
a glance the majestic progress of this 
vast machine over the stormy element. 
Now, had the ship of itself, as a pro- 
duction of human ingenuity, been 
more ical than the works of na- 
ture, there would have been no occa- 
sion to associate her with the stormy 
winds and tempestuous ocean. It 
follows, therefore, that art is subser- 
vient to nature, and so, if we mistook 
him not, our author himself admitted, 
when, in his lecture before cited, he 
said that “‘ Poetry changes its nature 
in losing its ideal character.” Rocks, 
waves, and clouds, mountains, trees, 
and rivers, are so poetical in them- 
selves, that true genius in every coun- 
try draws from them alone, without 
any artificial adjuncts, the sublimest 
images and the finest moral truths ; 
but this it cannot do with ships, tow- 
ers, pyramids, or any other monu- 


‘ ments of man’s construction, let them 


be ever so stupendous. 

Hence the desert is abstractedly 
more poetical than a crowded city, 
because the mind receives from it 
grander impressions of the invisible 
power that:pervades the universe. 

The subject might be pursued to a 
greater extent, and illustrated by ma- 
ny strong evidences ; but we are writ- 
ing only a biographical sketch, and 
our speculations are necessarily cir- 
eumscribed within regulated limits. 

In conclusion, it is pleasing to re- 
cord, that Mr. Campbell is one of the 
very few poets who have steered clear 
of satire and indecency. No blush has 
he raise@ upon a female cheek, no 
pain has he given to a- human heart; 
nor, to his praise be it spoken, has he 
once lent his great powers to the pur- 





poses of faction. Of his modesty we 
are enabled to give an instance :— 
Being desired to enrich with an auto- 
graph a copy of his poems which an 
intimate friend wished to present to a 
lady, he wrote the following lines :— 
«* Whoe’er shall imperfections here descry, 
Counts them not aincasthendeowneden ba 
“ T. CAMPBELL, 
BI 


METAPHYSICAL PROOFS OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
(Concluded from col. 517.) 

Proof of the Being of God, from the 
ifestation of Design through the 
whole of external Nature. 
“ Tue order and beauty of the world, 
the admirable contrivance of every 
part of its structure, exhibited to our 
view, and the exquisite harmony of the 
whole system, loudly p im an in- 
visible, infinitely intelligent, and al- 
mighty Creator. The invisible things 
of God, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, Rom. i. 20. This 
argument, as it has the greatest weight 
with the most solid and acute philoso- 
phers, is also calculated to bring con- 
viction to every capacity. 

“ Survey this beautiful and magni- 
ficent system, this various and im- 
mense world ; contemplate the azure 
vault of heaven, and its resplendent 
and, to appearance, numberless orbs, 
rolling with the most regular, yet di- 
versified motions ; behold the sun ap- 
pointed to rule the day, and the moon 
and the stars the night! Ps. cxxxvi. 
8,9. The different parts of the pla- 
netary system are placed at such con- 
venient distances from the great foun- 
tain of vital warmth, and of exhila- 
rating light, as to be destroyed neither 
by heat nor by cold; neither to be 
overwhelmed by effulgence, nor to be 
involved in darkness. Our earth is 
encompassed with an atmosphere so 
wonderfully contrived, as, at once, to 
support clouds for fertilizing rains, to 
afford winds for refreshment, the ex- 
pulsion of noxious vapours, and navi- 
gation; to furnish vital breath to ani- 
mals, to convey sound, and to trans- 
mit the rays of light. ro om 
oceans, supplying vapours for the hu- 
mid ues atte clouds, and for the 
sources of rivers, expand their liquid 
surface to facilitate the intercourse of 
men, and teem with inhabitants, sub- 
servient to their nourishment or their 
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pleasure. The climates of the earth, 
though agreeably diversified, are, ne- 
vertheless, respectively provided with 
just proportions of day and night; of 
summer and winter; and the other 
changes of season. The face of the 
globe is exquisitely adorned with the 
various and inimitable beauties of 
flowers, and plants, and trees, and 
with that — we abe ary a 
spring, so iarly cheering e 
pn San Even these beauties 
acquire fresh lustre from the diversity 
of the situations in which they are 
exhibited, from the contrast of hill 
and valley, lawn and forest, and all 
that variety of prospect which so often 
arrests the eye and exalts the soul. 

“‘ These elements of earth, and air, 
and water, abound with animals, as 
different in species as they are infinite 
in multiplication, all employed in the 
pursuit and enjoyment of pleasures 
adapted to their respective natures 
and circumstances; and, though the 
individuals are continually perishing, 
succession is constantly maintained, 
and the species remain, on the whole, 
entire and undiminished. 

“ Fatigued with this excursive 
range, with this boundless ge mee 
we may return to the survey of our 
own structure, both mental and 
real. What admiration is excited by 
the curious and nicely organized 
frame of our bodies, whose members 
and internal parts are so excellently 
adapted to every purpose of the pre- 
sent state of our existence, to its sup- 
port and prolongation? Anatomists, 
who have been atheistically disposed, 
have been at last induced, by the 
accurate survey of this astonishing 
machine, to renounce their errors, and 
to subscribe to the being, the wisdom, 
and the power of God. If my memory 
is correct, this was the case with the 
celebrated physician Galen. When 
the mind reverts to itself, and consi- 
ders its own faculties; its powers of 
perception and memory ; of combina- 
tion and comparison; of invention 
and imagination; of judgment and 
reason; of investigation, and deduc- 
tien of remote truths—the instincts, 
propensities, desires, affections, 
sions—volitions which impel it to ac- 
tion—those amazing powers by which, 
leaving this mortal bedy, it can recur 
to the past, anticipate the future, per- 
vade all the. extent of time and space, 


and reach the utmost verge of creation. 








—in a word, all its perceptive, intellec- 
tual, and active powers—it is struck 
with new wonder, and impressed with 
a sense of its divine origin. 

** When we consider, then, the 
whole compass of nature, whether as 
displayed in the external world, or in 
our own internal frame, thus, curso- 
rily viewed, do not we feel ourselves 
rapt with sudden admiration, and hur- 
ried, by an irresistible impulse, as it 
were, towards a Creator, and com- 
pelled to proclaim him Lord of all? 
Our hearts, then, speak the language: 
of truth, and seem to reproach us with 
endeavouring to ascertain, by a long 
process of abstract what 
sentiment admits as a self-evident prin- 
ciple. Let any one attentively survey 
the different objects which I have ra- 
pidly sketched, and say, whether his 
heart does not feel, whether his tongue 
is not ready to acknowledge, that there 
isa God! This idea, as it is the just- 
est, is also the first ‘that presents it- 
self to the mind; and it a 
exertions of ingenuity, and much so- 
phistical argument, to shake this — 
suasion in the smallest degree. It is. 
not natural to the human soul to dis- 
claim its Creator. To him it clings 
with all the anxiety of a feeble and 
dependent being, and with all the 
hope and confidence which the con- 
viction of supreme wisdom and 88 
inspires. The idea, the persuasion, of 
a Creator and Governor of the world, 
and the refuge thence derived, the’ 
mind of man cannot renounce, till it 
is blinded by pride, hardened by cor- 
po oe or misled by intricate and 
delusive sophistry. 

“ On this ground we might almost 
leave the question, and calmly appeal 
to every reflecting mind on the sub- 
ject. If the human understanding 


sonings, suggested by an in 
desire of distinction, assent to the ex- 
istence at Deity would be immediately: 
secured. It is such istieal reason- 
se enliaaama wane 
resis tion 
are sepennl anes all, the number 
of ive Atheists has ever been, 
and ever will be, very small. Of 
practical Atheists the number has al- 
wa In fact, hen a object 

a w ject is pre- 
custe’te-carview, lsh ts evidiatay 
intended for some end, which exhibits 
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curious contrivance, and of which all 
the parts are admirably adapted to 
the attainment of the ne design- 
ed, there is, in the human mind, a 
strong and invincible propensity to 
refer that object to some intelligent 
Cause. This is observable in very 
young children, who are constantly 
inquiring into the cause of every thing 
new. en the real cause is conceal- 
ed, the untutored mind is, as I have 
observed in a preceding part of this 
treaiise, apt to ascribe design and in- 
telligence to the inanimate substance 
which appears to be the immediate 
agent. y thing uncaused, in the 
structure and arrangement of nature, 
is rejected by ail our feelings. All 
our researches are employed in dis- 
covering the properties and origin of 
things. Nor is it possible for us to 
reconcile the —— | and harmony, 
the proportion and conformity of 
parts, the combination of size, figure, 
situation, and motion, observable 
through the world, to any other sup- 

sition, but that of the most perfect 
intelligence and wisdom, employed in 
the formation, and uniformly preserv- 
ing the order of the whole. How 
many parts, for example, are there in 
the human eye, or in the eye of any 


animal, which, if that organ had been’ 


an accidental production, might have 
been placed after a different manner ! 
But, of all these, there is but one com- 
bination which could make them con- 
cur for the effect of vision; and it is 
exactly that which has been adopted. 

‘‘ This argument is greatly confirm- 
ed by reflecting on the boundless mul- 
tiplicity of the works of nature. For, 
if design and choice conspicuously ap- 
pear in the structure of one single ani- 
mal, plant, tree, flower, or organ, how 
much more is this manifested, when 
we.see millions of animals and inani- 
mate substances exhibiting, with con- 
stant uniformity, the same order and 
pe na and these invariably main- 
tai from age to age! 

“* By this method of rising from the 
effects to the cause, from the works to 

eir author, we behold the Deity, not- 
withstanding his invisible essence, in 
the clear mirror of his operations. 
We see his image represented, as it 
were, in the face of the universe. We 
behold his features impressed on the 
beauties which he has shed around 
us, and hear his voice in the harmo- 
nious language of creating and pre- 





serving power and wisdom. We trace 
his steps through the winding, yet, 
regular, course of the different parts 
of which the world is composed; and 
we observe him preserving to each its 
own peculiar construction and use, 
and directing them all to the welfare 
and order of the general system. Na- 
turalists are, every day, discovering 
new peculiarities in the structure of 
the substances that belong to the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature, and new 
properties by which they are distin- 
guished. It is probable that the far- 
ther our researches into nature are 
carried, the more ample and stronger 
evidences of wise and admirable con- 
trivance and design will be discover- 
ed; and, thus, the proofs of an omni- 
potent, all-wise, and benevolent Author 
of all will be multiplied. As the 
strength of this argument has been il- 
lustrated, with great force, and skilful 
accuracy of detail, by PALEey, in fhis 
Natural Theology, I forbear to enlarge 
further on this point; but refer the 
reader to that excellent work, and to 
the others of the same kind, written 
by authors who had preceded that 
writer, particularly Ray and Der- 
HAM. By this method of inquiry, we 
learn to know God, if I may be allow-~ 
ed a comparison, used merely because 
it is level to every ‘capacity, as an 
artist is known by his productions, or 
an author’s genius is displayed by his 
writings. No study, therefore, can 
be either more useful, or more agree- 
able, than that of nature, provided we 
ascend from secondary causes to the 
Jirst, from the creatures to the Creator. 
This observation is the more necessa- 
ry, because such is often the force of 
habit, and such, even in the midst of 
increasing knowledge, the propensity 
to error, recommended by false and 
delusive ingenuity, that many, who 
are employed in the investigation of 
proximate causes, are induced to ac- 
quiesce in these, and to lose sight of 
the path that must conduct them to 
the great Origin of all being. They 
are like persons who, having been 
long accustomed to a feeble, glimmer- 
ing light, are unable to bear the lustre 
of complete day.” 

Pious * individuals who have de- 
claimed against metaphysical reason- 
ing, which meets Atheism on its own 
ground, will, perhaps, find the pre- 
ceding extracts not unworthy of their 
notice. 
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MEMOIR OF G.B. BELZONI,. 
(Concluded from col. 512.) 


The following is part of a letter 
which he wrote to an English friend 
soon after his arrival in that city :— 

“ | informed you in my last, that I 
had gained permission from the Em- 
peror of Morocco to enter his country 
as far as Fez, and that I had great 
hopes of obtaining his permissioa to 
penetrate farther south. I stated also, 
notwithstanding the great charges on 
my purse, unsupported as I am, and 
relying entirely on my own resources, 
that nothing should be left undone 
before I quitted my attempt. I have 
now great pleasure in acquainting 
you of my safe arrival at Fez, after 
having been detained at Tangier till a 
letter had been forwarded from Mr. 
Douglas, his Britannic majesty’s con- 
sul at Tangier, to the minister at Fez, 
to obtain permission from the empe- 
ror for me to approach his capital. 
As soon as a favourable answer was 
received, we started for this place, 
and in ten days arrived herfe in safety, 
with my better half, who, having suc- 
ceeded in persuading me to take her 
as far as Tangier, has also enforced 
her influence to proceed to Fez; but 
this, though much against her will, 
must be her ne plus ultra. 

“‘ Yesterday I had the honour to be 
presented to his majesty the emperor, 
and was highly gratified with his re- 
ception of me. He was acquainted 
that I had letters of introduction from 
Mr. Wilmot to the consul in Tangier, 
from whom I received the greatest 
hospitality, and who did all in his 
power to promote my wishes. The 
fortunate circumstance of my having 
known the prime minister of his ma- 
jesty whilst in Cairo, on his return 
from Mecca to this country, is also 
much in my favour ; although a great 
deal has been said against my pro- 
ject by the commercial party, parti- 
cularly by the Jews of this country, 
who monopolize all the traffic of the 
interior. I obtained his majesty’s 
permission to join the caravan, which 
will set out for Timbuctoo within one 
month. If nothing should ha pen, 
and if promises are kept, I shal 
this place cross the mountains of 
Atlas to Taflet, where we shall join 
other parties from various quarters, 
and from thence, with the help of God, 
we shall enter the great Sahara to 
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Timbuctoo. Should I succeed in my 
attempt, I shall add another votive 
Pp Ss the temple of ry jand 
if, on contrary, my project s 
fail, one more name will be added to 
the many others which have fallen 
into the river of oblivion. Mrs. Bel- 
zoni will remain at Fez till she hears 
of my departure from Taflet, which 
place is eighteen or twenty days’ jour- 
ney, that is, 340 miles south from 
hence, and as soon as that fact is as- 
certained she will return to England.” 

This letter was written on the 5th 
of May, and soon after an unexpected 
stop was put to all the fond expecta- 
tions of Belzoni, by an order from the 
emperor to quit his dominions, and 
return to Tangier. He then went 
back to Gibraltar, from whence, on 
the 20th of June, he wrote to the same 
friend, giving an account of his dis- 
appointment, which he attributed to 
the intrigues of his enemies; “ but,” 
says he, “‘ they are wofully mistaken 
who think that they can turn me back 
with one blow. The only conse- 
quence of this reverse is, that owing 
to what I have gathered of informa- 
tion, I shall be able to proceed with 
better prospects in another quarter, 
and by the time you receive this, I 
shall probably be one-third of my 
journey further south than I have 
been in my last route.” 

He accordingly pursued his course 
to the western side of the African con- 
tinent, as far as Benin, in the hopes 
of being able to penetrate from thence 
to Timbuctoo. At Benin he was well 
received by the king, who gave him 
encouragement, and an itinerary of the 
route to Houssa. There was, there- 
fore, some prospect now of this enter- 
prising traveller’s succeeding in his 
arduous attempt; but the next ac- 
count communicated the termina- 
tion of all his labours by the hand of 
death. The particulars of this melan- 
choly event reached Liverpool, in a 
letter from a young gentleman of that 
town to Mr. A. Hodgson, as follows :— 


« Brig Castor, British Accarah, Jan.7, 1824. 
“TI wrote you some time since, al- 
most at a venture, mentioning the ar- 
rival, in Benin River, of Mr. G. Bel- 
zoni, the celebrated traveller, who 
was attempting to reach Houssa and 
Timbuctoo, by way of Benin.. I am 
sorry to inform you that, like all others 
a) made this trial, he has pe- 
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rished. He-died at Gato, the 3d De- 
cember, 1823. ; 

“As I think it will interest you, I 
will give you an idea of his prospects 
of anenepding this perilous expedi- 
tion, when were closed. by his 
death. He had been a considerable 
time a very welcome guest on board 
this brig, waiting for the time a Mr. 
J. Houtson could accompany him to 
Benin, whose interest with the king 
of that place he considered would be 
serviceable to him. On the night of 
the 24th of November he left us, with 
Mr. Houtson, for Gato. On parting 
with us he seemed a little agitated, 
particularly when the crew, to each 
of whom he made a present, gave him 
three loud cheers on leaving the ves- 
sel. ‘God bless you, my fine fellows, 
and send you a happy sent of your 
country and friends,’ was his answer. 
On the 3d of December I received a 
letter from Mr. Houtson, requesting 
me to come to Benin, as Mr. Belzoni 
was lying dangerously ill, and, in case 
of death, wishing a second person to 
be present. I was prevented going, 
not only by basiness, but a severe fe- 
ver which had then hold of me. On 
the 5th I had a second letter from Mr. 
H. with the particulars of Mr. B.’s 
end, and one from himself, almost il- 
legible, dated Dec. 2d, requesting me 
to assist in the disposal of his effects, 
and to remit the proceeds home to his 
agents, Messrs. Briggs, Brothers, and 
Co. America-square, London, toge- 
ther with a beautiful amethyst ring he 
wore, which he seemed particularly 
anxious should be delivered to his 
wife, with the assurance he died in 
the fullest affection for her, as he 
found himself too weak to write his 
last wishes and adieus. He was in- 
terred at Gato next day, with all the 
respect possible; and I furnished a 
large board, with the following in- 
scription, and which was placed over 
his grave :— 

* Here lie the Remains of 
G. BELZONI, 

Who was attacked with dysentery at Benin, 
(On his way to Houssa and Timbuetoo, ) 
On the 26th of November, and died at this 
Place, 

December 3, 1823. 

The Gentlemen who placed this inscription 
over i bath of vam de 7. hee 

sin raveller, ever opean 
visiting this wi coats the. and to 
be cleared, the fence round the Grave 
repaired, if necessary.’ 





eeree 


“ At the time of Mr. Belzoni’s 
death, Mr Houtson had every thing 
arranged with the king of Benin for 
his departure, and, had his health 
continued, there is no doubt he would 
have succeeded. Mr. B. passed at 
Benin as an inhabitant, or rather na- 
tive of the interior, who had come to 
England when a youth, and was now 
trying to return to his country. The 
king and emegrands (or nobles) gave 
credit to this, Mr. B. being in a Moor- 
ish dress, with his beard nearly a foot 
in length. There was, however, some 
little jealousy amongst them, which 
was removed by a present or two, well 
applied; and the king of Benin’s 
messenger was to accompany Mr. B. 
with the king’s cane, and as many 
men as were considered necessary for 
a guard and baggage carriers. The 
king’s name is respected as far as 
Houssa, and he has a messenger, or 
ambassador, stationary there. On 
Mr. B.’s arrival at Houssa, he was to 
leave his guard there, and proceed to 
Timbuctoo, the king not guaranteeing 
his safety farther than Houssa, and 
Timbuctoo not being known at Benin. 
On his return to Houssa, he would 
make the necessary preparations for 
going down the Niger, and despatch 
his messenger and guard back with 
letters to his agents and to Mr. John 
Houtson. The messenger to be re- 
warded according to the accounts the 
letters gave of his behaviour, and the 
king to receive a valuable stated pre- 
sent. This was the plan, and I think 
it would have proved fortunate, had 
Mr. Belzoni lived. 

‘“‘ The distance from Benin to Hous- 
sais not very great. The king gave the 
following account of the route: From 
Benin to Jaboo, six days’ journey ; 
Jaboo to Eyoo, three; Eyoo to Tap- 
pa, nine; Tappa to Nyffoo, four; and 
Nyffoo to Houssa, three. I am sorry 
I cannot find the memorandum I made 
of this, but I think I am correct. Be- 
tween Nyffoo and Houssa, the ‘ Big 
Water’ is to be crossed considerably 
above Tangara, at which place it is 
tremendously rapid and wide: far- 
ther down, the natives of Benin know 
nothing of it, except that it runs to 
the southward. I wish it was a set- 
tled point. Mr. B. began to waver in 
his opinion of the Niger being a branch 
of the Nile, after having seen one or 
two of these rivers in the bight of Be- 
nin, I will give you my idea on the 
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subject. If the Niger does not empty 
itself into the bights of Beafra and 
Benin, there must be some other im- 
mense course of water in the interior 
to supply these seven rivers, namely, 
Benin, Dos Escravos, Dos Ramos, 
Bonny, New Calabar, Old Calabar, 
and Rio del Rey, with the numerous 
intersecting creeks; and which any 
person, I think, only need see to know 
they run from one great stream. Add 
to this, the land to the westward of 
the river Lagos, though not high, is 
perfectly dry, and free from marsh ; 
from Lagos to the west side of Rio del 
Rey, there is scarce a spot of land 
that is not overflowed at high tides. 
The east side of Del Rey is the con- 
trary, being high and mountainous, 
viz. the high land of Cameroons and 
Reconly Land. The intervening marsh 
between Lagos and Del Rey has evi- 
dently been formed by the soil and 
mud washed down these rivers.” 

We regret to learn that Belzoni has 
notleft behind him pecuniary resources 
by any means adequate to the wants of 
an amiable widow and of his aged pa- 
rents, which last are entirely depend- 
entupon theirchildren for support. The 
liberality and necessary expenditure 
of Mr. Belzoni, prevented his accu- 
mulating any property previously to 
the exhibition of the Egyptian tomb, 
and the fee ey of his Travels, 
both of which were for the first time 
very profitable resources; and his 
subsequent expenditure in presents 
to African and European authorities, 
to enable him to prosecute his re- 
searches, must have absorbed the 
greater portion of what he had accu- 
mulated. In addition to this, we learn 
that the exhibition of the Egyptian 
tomb in Paris, which Mr. Belzoni 
fitted up at considerable expense, has 
completely failed ; the whole proceeds 
from it, during a period of a year and 
a half, not being equal to the receipts 
of one month in Piccadilly, and con- 
sequently, far below the expenditure. 

‘o Mrs. Belzoni, who was long the 
sharer of his trials and the participator 
of gt ares his death must prove 


a bl in nature never be to filled up. 
His parents, who reside in Italy, are 
good 


very respectable people, and o 
origin, although sudden misfortunes 
compelled two of their sons to seek a 
subsistence in England, by exhibiting 
the extraordinary effects of muscular 
strength with which nature had en- 





dowed them, added to some philoso- 
phical experiments, at theatres and 
other public places. The two bro- 
thers, and also a third, who is in Italy, 
were well educated, and are possess- 
ed of mental powers of the firs. order. 
Mr. Francis Belzoni, who is a few 
years younger than his deceased b-o- 
ther, is a gentleman of considerable 
talents, and well known in private 
circles by his experiments in natural 
philosophy, and his readiness as an 
Italian improvisatore. He has all the 
predilection of his brother for travel- 
ling, and the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge; but from a proper feeling 
of delicacy towards Mr. John Belzo- 
ni, he has hitherto been deterred from 
giving way toit. The invitation given 
to him, according to the Irish papers, 
by the Pacha of Egypt, and the en- 
couragement for some time held out 
by acelebrated antiquary in this coun- 
try, and also by one of our official re- 
sidents in Egypt, will probably induce 
Mr. Francis Belzoni to attempt to fol- 
low up the discoveries of his brother. 
The last letter received in England 
from Belzoni was dated at Cape 
Coast, October 20, 1823; and in it he 
says:—“I write to you, my dear 
friend, by a transport, which is just 
sailing for England, and send you a 
few lines in haste. I cannot enter at 
present into a detail of all the events 
which brought me to this coast, but 
reserve them till I write you more 
fully. I am only able now to tell you, 
that I am going to take a northern 
direction from the kingdom of Benin 
straight to Houssa. Benin is situated 
on the east of the coast, and the route 
I intend to take is over a tract of land 
entirely unknown, so that I hope E 
shall not be deemed an intruder in 
the path of northern travellers. f 
shall endeavour to give you a full ac- 
count, if possible, from in; but E 
fear it will be a long time before you 
receive any of my letters from that 
quarter. If God please, I hope to 
meet the Niger on the east of Houssa, 
previous to my reaching the — 
of that kingdom. 1 shall not fail to 
write to you, by the first op 
of a caravan to the north. I could 
pot take many notes of what I could 
observe at this place, and I am sur- 
prised that so little is known of it in 
England, or indeed of the settlements 
on this coast. In my voyage here I 


fortunately met with an English gen- 
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tain of a man-of-war, a 
native of Plymouth, who, in conse- 
quence of death of Sir Robert 
Mends, has taken the command of the 
squadron on the coast, as senior offi- 
cer. He is enthusiastic in every thing 
that relates to discovery; and I feel 
myself highly indebted to this gentle- 
man for the kind assistance has 
afforded me in the furtherance of my 
views: and it is grateful to me, and 
I thank God that I have met with an 
Englishman, who has, in some mea- 
sure, balanced the injuries I have sus- 
tained from those I will not name to 
you, at Tangier.” 

U the concluding sentence, we 
onnen much, but it is too painful 
a subject, and would necessarily carry 
this memoir to an unduelength. Pre- 
vious to his departure from England, 
a subscription was entered into, for 
the purpose of enabling Belzoni to 
prosecute his object; but we regret 
to state, that it failed of defraying his 
actual expenses to Fez, by a very 
large sum. 

Let it, however, be mentioned, to 
the honour of an individual merchant, 
that no sooner was Mr. Briggs, of 
Alexandria, made acquainted with 
his friend’s arrival at Fez, than he 
spontaneously remitted thither to a 
mercantile house, two hundred pounds 
for his friend’s ase, with a further or- 
der to let him have as much more if 
he should stand in need of it. 

We cannot close this biographical 
sketch, which might have been ex- 
tended considerably, and to great ad- 
vantage, without making a remark 
upon the value of Belzoni’s labours 
in Egypt, the grand theatre of his 
fame. ere can be no doubt that 


Athens were under no less obligations 
to that country for the models of ex- 
cellence which gave them such pre- 
eminent distinction in architecture 
and sculpture. That such was the 
fact appeared probable to many men 
of sagacity and learning long ago; 
but even the researches of Norden 


and Pococke, important as they were, 
did not establish it as an absolute 
certainty. The truth is, none of the 


peans who visited Egypt, till 





eerer 


search after more recondite objects 
was rendered impracticable by the 
prejudices of the natives, the despot- 
ism of the government, the vigilance 
of the janissaries, and the depreda- 
tions of the Arabs. 

The expedition of the French re- 
publicans under Buonaparte, unprin- 
cipled as it was in the design, had 
one good effect, in opening an inter- 
course with this ancient seat of sci- 
ence, and bringing us acquainted 
with many extraordinary monuments 
which, till then, had been totally un- 
known. Among these were the cu- 
rious astronomical representations 
which adorn the ceilings of the tem- 
ples, the paintings that ornament the 
silent repositories of the dead, and 
the hieroglyphical language abound- 
ing on the obelisks and sarcophagi. 
But here again new difficulties arose, 
and those of serious import; for the 
Zodiacs, as they have been called, 
were all at once laid hold of, to prove 
that the sidéreal science, and the fine 
arts, were perfectly known to the 
Egyptians fifteen thousand years, at 
least, before the Christian xra; which, 
if true, would at once have destroyed 
the credibility of revealed religion. 
More inquiry, therefore, was wanting 
to clear up these doubtful points, as 
well as to throw light upon the histor 
of knowledge in the ancient world. 
The expulsion of the French from the 
shores of Egypt gave such an ascend- 
ancy to the English influence there, 
as could not fail to prove highly be- 
neficial to the spirit of inquiry. That 
advantage was soon seen, and the 
consequences of it appeared in the 
readiness shewn by the inhabitants of 
that interesting region to assist tra- 
vellers in their search after antiqui- 
ties. 

Finding now the value of these ob- 
jects, the Arabs of Gournou have felt 
a powerful stimulus to exertion, and 
have learnt to distinguish the most 
curious articles from those which, 
though they may be more striking, 
are of less importance. Antiquarian 
science is, therefore, become interest- 
ing to these rude hordes, and on that 
account it will, no doubt, be produc- 
tive of great effect in the expansion 
of intellect, and the progression of ci- 
vilization. Let it not be forgotten 


that the operations of Belzoni first ex- 
cited the admiration of these people, 
gpd next begat in them a spirit of 
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emulation; so that ever since, they 
have been actively employed in ex- 
ploring the mines of wealth which lie 
beneath their feet, and of the value 
of which, in a pecuniary point of view, 
they had not before the least concep- 
tion. This industry, therefore, ren- 
ders an intercourse with the sons of 
the desert safe and desirable, so that 
travellers may range now at their 
ease and almost alone, where, a short 
time since, they could hardly venture 
to make their appearance without be- 
ing incommoded by military protect- 
ors, not a whit more hunest than the 
wandering marauders. 

What may be the result of this 
great change, time only can shew; but 
there is every reason to hope that the 
interests of religion, as well as of 
science, will be essentially promoted 
by the facilities now given to Eu- 
ropeans in exploring every part of 
Egypt as far as Ethiopia. Much re- 
spect, therefore, is surely due to the 
memory of the man, who has not only 
enriched our public repositories with 
the most valuable remains of ancient 
art, but whose example has proved 
so powerful in the country where they 
were found. We should here add, 
that the pacha of Egypt has caught 
the spirit of discovery and improve- 
ment, which cannot but be attended 
with immense consequences. A let- 
ter written by Mr. Briggs, the friend 
of Belzoni, to Sir Sidney Smith, con- 
tains the following information :— 

“ The features of the country about 
Alexandria are undergoing a material 
change, from what you knew them. 
The lakes Aboukir and Mareotis have 
no longer any communication with 
the sea, and are gradually drying up 
by evaporation. The pacha has com- 

leted dykes at both places, at vast 
abour and expense. It was in col- 
lecting stones for the former work 
that the ruins of Canopus were dis- 
covered, with the plate in question.* 
The pacha has lately undertaken to 
restore the ancient canal between 
Alexandria and the Nile, and thus 
open an internal communication with 
the country, without being obliged to 
pass the dangerous bar of Rosetta, 
which was a perpetual interruption 
to commerce, and to the prosperity of 





* This was a 


seription 
as a token of his 


ld plate with a Greek in- 
pacha sent to Sir Sidney 
and esteem. 








the country. In this work no less 
than 250,000 men have been employed 
at onetime. The prodigious increase 
of agriculture within these few years, 
and the tranquillity enjoyed from one 
end of Egypt to other, form a fa- 
vourable contrast with former times ; 
and the military glory of the 

has been no less raised by his con- 
quests in the deserts of Arabia, and 
the subjugation of the Wahabi sect, 
which, not many years ago, was so 
formidable as to excite strong appre- 
hensions for the safety of the Ottoman 
empire.” 

Here we see the dawn of prospe- 
rity, which there is reason to believe 
will expand by the revolution now 
working in the Levant, for the tie of 
connexion between Turkey and Egypt 
has long been little better than nomi- 
nal; while the pacha, it is well known, 
has ail along been strengthening his 
means by cultivating the good will of 
the Christian powers, particularly 
Great Britain. 

Sach is the trophy which this nation 
has gained by the memorable over- 
throw of Napoleon’s gigantic enter- 
prise in Egypt, where he intended to 
place the lever, that, in his presump- 
tuous mind, was to shake the modern 
Carthage to its foundation. The 
mighty project failed, and Egypt, in- 
stead of being made an arsenal and a 
highway for marching armies to the 
east, is now, under British influence, 
enjoying the blessings of peace, and 
graduating into social importance. 

But there are other triumphs yet to 
be recorded ; for the pride of infidelity 
has been mortified in the di 
that the emblems which were alleged 
as. proofs incontrovertible of an .age 
of science long anterior to the sacred 
cosmogony, are in reality nothing 
more than the memorials of events 
comparatively modern ; and that some 
of them, especially the famed zodiacal 
representations on the ceiling of Den- 
dera, are no older than the time of 
Augustus, that is, very nearly coeval 
with the vulgar era. 

at 
ENGLISH LAW—CURSING AND 
SWEARING. 
“ Lex Anglia est re misericordise.—2 Tust. 


F ment ew Ss 

1n,—Journeying other morning 
from home to the town of N-—, on 
professional business, I alighted at a 
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noted inn on the road, for the pu 

of refreshing myself and hese jilst 
sauntering up and down the room till 
breakfast was prepared, my eyes ac- 
cidentally fell upon a distich that was 
written on one of the window-shutters ; 
and in which, not only was the name 
of Gop taken in vain, but the most 
blasphemous language was used: I 
immediately took out my pencil, and 
underneath those profane lines wrote, 
“ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy Gop in vain.” Whether the 
vile and vulgar verse above alluded 
to, has since met the eye of any other 
traveller, { know not; but certain it 
is, I resolved that in my next letter to 
the Editor of the Imperial Magazine, 
I would endeavour to give a summary 
of the laws which are now in force, 
though, alas! sadly neglected, for the 
punishing of Swearers ; and a relation 
of the very incident itself will, I trust, 
now serve as a proem to my present 
address. 

It would indeed be a waste of your 
valuable moments, Mr. Editor, were 
I to enter into any serious inquiry, 
with a view to prove that profane curs- 
ing is not only a crime disgraceful to 
man, and displeasing to the Deity, 
but that it is also an abominable ha- 
bit, grown common with many thou- 
sands of our fellow-countrymen. I 
shall, therefore, simply observe, that 
L do not think the adage of ‘assertion 
being no proof,’ will apply here ; since, 
first, we are all aware, or at least 
ought to be, that swearing is inhibited 
by the revealed and sacred laws of 
Gop; and, secondly, that from the 
unavoidable intercourse which our 
different and daily avocations compel 
us to have with the irreligious part of 
mankind, we must be fully convinced 
how frequently the horrid blasphemer 
presumptuously pours forth torrents 
of the most awful curses, as time is 

winging him towards the eternal 
shores of another world,—where the 
yell of the self-cursing swearer is min- 
gled with the cries of the miserable, 
while the infernal regions resound 
with the dolefal accents of “ lost! lost 
or ever.” 

The drunkard will charge the infa- 
tuating bowl, in which he drowns the 
welfare of an immortal soul, with his 
tendency to sin ;—the midnight robber 
prowls for booty ;—the sabbath-break- 
er violates the day of holy rest, for 


gain. or for pleasure ;—a liar quits the’ 





paths of lovely truth to gain a name, 
or to hide a crime: but the swearer’s 
only pleas for a contemptuous and ir- 
reverent invocation of Almighty Gop, 
are anger and habit! That sach ex- 
cuses are frequently offered in mitiga- 
tion of the offence, is a fact most aw- 
fally demonstrated by every day’s ex- 
perience ; though, alas! they can only 
tend to aggravate the criminality, as 
their very nature most reasonably 
teaches us to acknowledge. 

I have often thought, how strangely 
inconsistent must those be, who, 
though shuddering to violate any of 
the injunctions contained in the deca- 
logue, can nightly spend their hours 
within the walls of a playhouse! 
where men are vainly and impiously 
invoking the wrath of Gop upon cha- 
racters which some of them have the 
effrontery to represent, and are mock- 
ing the great Creator in the display 
of his mighty power, as he permits 
the lowering clouds to be rent by the 
lightning’s vivid glare, whilst thun- 
ders roll from pole to pole! Let such 
reflect, that they are on Satan’s ground, 
and where many a precious soul has 
stopped short in its progress in the 
divine life. Were there no other ob- 
jection to theatrical amusements, but 
that of a tinselled mimic’s taking the 
name of Gop in vain, and profanely 
swearing by the hour—I would still 
use the language of good Archbishop 
Tillotson, and say, that “‘ plays are into- 
lerable, and not fit to be permitted in a 
civilized, much less a Christian nation. 
—By their profaneness, they are apt to 
instil bad principles into the minds of 
men, and to lessen that awe and re- 
verence which all men ought to have 
of Gop and religion.” Oh! that the 
halcyon days would soon arrive, when 
dramatic entertainments shall be 
known only in name, and playhouses 
shall be turned into churches and cha- 
pels, as swords shall be beat into 
we ey and spears into prun- 

ng-hooks ! 

“i think no one will deny that the 
man who has become notorious as a 
swearer, is generally as well known 
for his proneness to abuse and vilify 
the best of his friends, on even ima- 
ginary affronts. Let, then, those who 
consider themselves gentlemen be- 
cause they can swear at every sen- 
tence, and who pause only that Satan 
(as it were) may echo the sound 
throughout his dominions, purify their 
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manners from this foulest excrescence 
—this abuse of God’s noblest gift to 
man, and ever remember that our 
blessed Lord hath said,—*‘ Swear not 
at all: neither by heaven, for it is God's 
throne ; nor by the earth, for it is his 
footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for it 
is the city of the great King ; neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your communication be, 
yea, yea; nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these il.” 

I will now, Mr. Editor, call your 
attention to the Law on this subject :— 

It is enacted by statute 3 Jac. I. c. 
21. that if in any stage play, interlude, 
or show, the name of the Holy Trinity, 
or any of the persons therein, be jest- 
ingly or profanely used, the offender 
shall forfeit ten ; one moiety 
to the king, and the other to the in- 
former. 

By the 19 G. II. c. 21. if any per- 
son shall profanely curse or swear, and 
be thereof convicted on the oath of one 
witness before a justice of the peace 
or mayor of a town corporate, or by 
confession ; every person so offending 
shall forfeit as followeth: that is to 
say, every day-labourer, common soldier, 
and seaman, 1s.; and every other per- 
son under the degree of a gentleman, 
2s.; and every person of or above the 
degree of a gentleman, 5s. And if any 
person after conviction offend a second 
time, he shall forfeit double; and for 
every other offence after a second 
conviction, treble. And if such pro- 
Sane cursing and swearing, shall be in 
the presence.and hearing of a justice 
of the peace or such mayor as afore- 
said, he shall convict the offender 
without other proof. And if it shall 
be in the presence and hearing of a 
constable or other peace officer, he 
shall (if such person be unknown to 
him) seize, seeure, and detain him, 
and forthwith carry him before the 
next justice or mayor for the county 
or town wherein the offence was com- 
mitted; who shall, on the oath of such 
constable or other peace officer, con- 
vict the offender; but if such person 
be known to the said constable or 
other peace officer, he shall speedily 


make information before such justice 
or mayor, that the offender may be 
convicted. And such justice or mayor 
shall immediately, upon information 
given upon oath, cause the offender 
to appear before him; and upon proof 





of such information, shall convict him. 
And if he shall not immediately pay 
down the sum so forfeited, or give sa- 
tisfactory security, such justice or 
mayor. shall commit the offender to 
the house of correction, there to re- 
main and be kept to hard labour for 
the space of ten days. By this act it 
is provided, that if any common soldier 
or sailor, shall be oe of on 
‘ane cursing and swearing as aforesaid, 
a shall not immediately pay down 
the penalty, or give security for the 
same, and also the costs of the infor- 
mation, summons, and conviction, he 
shall, instead of being committed to 
prison, be ordered to be publicly set 
in the stocks for the space of one hour 
for every single offence, and for an 
number of offences whereof he s 
be convicted at one and the same 
time, twohours. Andif a such jus- 
tice or mayor shall wilfully and wit- 
tingly omit the performance of his 
duty, in the execution of this act, he 
shall forfeit £5, half to the informer, 
and half to the r of the parish 
where he shall reside ; to be recovered 
in any of his majesty’s courts of re- 
cord at Westminster. And further, 
if any constable or other peace officer 
shall wilfully and wittingly omit the 
performance of his duty, in the exe- 
cution of this act, and be thereof con- 
victed by the oath of one witness, be- 
fore one justice or mayor as aforesaid, 
he shall forfeit 40s. to be levied by 
distress and sale, half to the informer, 
and half to the poor; and if he have 
not sufficient goods whereon to levy 
the same, he shall be committed to 
the house of correction, and there kept 
to hard labour for one month. And it 
is also provided by the same act, that 
no person shall be prosecuted or trou- 
bled for any offence against the sta- 
tute, unless the same be proved or 
prosecuted within eight days next after 
the offence committed. 

I will just observe here, sir, that 
the late Professor Christian remarks 
that as each oath or curse being a dis- 
tinct complete offence, there could be 
no question, he conceived, but a per- 
son might incur any number of penal- 
ties in one day; though Dr. Burn 
doubted whether any number of oaths 
or curses in one day amounted to 
more than one offence. I take the 
professor’s to be the better opinion. 

By the 22 G. II. c. 33. art. 2. all flag 
officers, and all persons in or belong- 
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ing to his majesty’s ie or vessels of 
war, being guilty of profane oaths, 
cursings, execrations, or other scandal- 
ous actions, in derogation of God’s ho- 
nour, and corruption of manners, shall 
ineur such punishment as a court- 
martial shall think fit to impose, and 
as the nature and degree of their of- 
fence shall deserve. 

Thus far, Mr. Editor, have I led 
you through some of the statutes 
which exist against profane swearers ; 
it now only remains for me to ob- 
serve, that sincerely do I wish our 
magistrates would revere the duties 
which they owe to their Gop, their 
king, and their country; and that 
they may read the maxim, “ fi i 
tas semper ad deteriora invitat,”* with- 
out experiencing any of that self- 
condemnation which arises, as a na- 
tural consequence, from the disregard 
of those obligations which are con- 
nected with our different stations in 
life. Believe me, sir, devoted to the 
interests of my fellow-creatures, and 
most sincerely your’s, 


Epwarp CRoMWELL Brown, 
East Retford, May 28, 1824. 
—_— oe 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 545. ) 
No. VIII. Tll-humour. 
“ Happy the man who, innocent, 
Grieves not at ills he can’t prevent; 
His skiff does with the current glide, 
Not paffing pull’d against the tide.” 
GRCEN. 
Wuen I attempt to view the vast 
number of people who may be called 
ill-humoured, I feel totally lost among 
the multitude; I would beg leave 
therefore to class them under different 
heads, in order that we may observe 
some of the most prominent features, 
in a few of their characters. 

In the first place, I would notice 
the backbiters. These are they, who, 
out of sheer ill-will to a great part of 
the human race, carry from house to 
house, and from person to person, 
slanders and evil reports of all with 
whom they are acquainted, or of whom 
they have heard. I do not by any 
means wish to level a whole commu- 
nity at one fell swoop; but I would 
say, in order to throw some additional 





* Impnnity always invites to greater crime. 
Co. 109. Bae 





light upon this part of my subject, 
that we may find many people of this 
description among those individuals 
commonly called old maids. Faded 
beauty, a consciousness of growing 
infirmities, or, in one word, dissatis- 
faction with their own lot, is generally 
one cause why persons pursue this 
conduct; and therefore it appears as 
if those who act by this rule, were de- 
termined, either that society should 
suffer from their ill-nature, which they 
are continually forcing into notice, or 
that their dissatisfaction with them- 
selves should be the cause why every 
other person should be dissatisfied 
with them. I know one of the class 
alluded to above, who,—but I had 
better not a to personalities, 
lest I should fall into the snare against 
which I am warning others, and m 
credit should be taken away, through 
committing the same crime against 
which I have been inveighing: I will 
therefore turn in the second place 
to the pish-ers and psha-ers. 

This class of ill-humoured people 
are continually manifesting impatience, 
to the annoyance of all their family 
and social connexions:—There are 
two of them with whom I am ac- 
quainted, and whom I will here no- 
tice, as their characters will explain 
my subject better than any argument 
I could introduce. The first is an 
old bachelor, who, when young, was 
slighted in love, and the feeling of dis- 
appointment, which he then experi- 
enced, has never yet forsaken him ; 
and as he sees himself approaching 
the confines of the grave, with no fa- 
mily ties to bind his heart, or friendly 
hand to smooth his pillow, his pee- 
vishness becomes € conspicuous. 
He is remarkable for a-certain par- 
ticularity about mere trifles, and an 
irritability upon all points where his 
prejudices are concerned, joined to a 
kind of self-dependence which dis- 
dains all ordinary opinions. Sucha 
character as this, I think, rather de- 
serves pity thancensure. The second 
character I would notice, is an old 
gentleman grievously afflicted with 
the gout; he is continually venting 
his spleen at his chair and footstool, 
scolding the servant about his meals, 
and mbling—for no other reason 
that I can perceive, but because in 
the subjects of his complaints he has 
nothing that ought to make him un- 
happy. Now, all this we would cha- 
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ritably hope, is the effect of acute pain, 
which irritates his nerves ; but a great 
part of it may certainly be avoided, 
and should be so, were it but for his 
own sake, because it only adds to the 
real evils under which he suffers, b 
creating imaginary ones. But enoug 
on this head, and therefore we come 
to consider those generally called 
eross le. 

Persons to whom this appellation is 
generally given, are those who are 
naturally, habitually, and continually 
ill-tempered,—whose only aim seems 
to be, that of making every one near 
them wretched, and causing them- 
selves to be universally hated. Kind- 
ness, they appear to have none, and 
ill-nature is their only characteristic ; 
while, sulky and surly upon all occa- 
sions, and at all times, their own feel- 
ings must be as unhappy, and their 
lives as miserable, as they try to make 
those of others. The very mention of 
a character like this, is sufficient to 
create detestation; and, as I hope 
there are not many such in the world, 
I will leave them to their own evil 
surmises. ; 

I was going, in the fourth place, to 
enumerate on my list, scolds; but as 
this class of beings may, though in 
many points much superior, be placed 
under the present head of cross peo- 
ple, I will not give them a department 
to themselves.—These are the conti- 
nual dread of lazy servant girls, and 
hen-pecked husbands: I have said 
lazy servant girls, because the never- 
ceasing discipline to which they are 
subjected under a mistress of this 
kind, insensibly leads them to disre- 
gard any thing but high words, and 
fierce angry rebukes; and, conse- 
quently, we shall generally see, that 
when the said mistress is out of sight 
and out of hearing, which is seldom 
the case, her dependants are idle and 
heedless. 

The crowd thickens around me, and 
if I go on reviewing ill-humoured peo- 
ple thus one by one, I shall not get to 
the —_ a — — till I have far 
outstripp e limits of my paper, 
therefore I will class all the others 
under the head of miscellaneous cha- 
racters.—And how many shall we find 
here! If we descend into the arcana 
of the family circle, and view the 
brawls and bickerings which toe often 
take place there, how full will be oar 
picture! There are few families with- 

No. 67.—Vo . VI. 





out some person who is disposed ‘to 
quarrel; and the high opinion which 
people entertain of themselves, leads 
them to be unyielding and untract- 
able. One diseased sheep affects a 
whole flock. The passions of human 
beings are like fire, and when thrown 
together in opposition, they burn, and 
fiercely and furiously blaze, till the 
fuel which kindled the discord is all 
consumed: and even then, the devas- 
tation they occasion remains within; 
like a cheerless and blackened rain. . 

Let us then always studiously avoid 
ill-humour, and even peevishness, for 
it will make us unhappy, as well as 
create a feeling of ill-will among all 
with whom we may be connected, 
which will eventually tend to our dis- 
advantage: and should we be placed 
with one of this cast, let us not forget, 
that meekness and mildness will al- 
ways do more for us than retort or 
sullenness, for it will blunt the edge 
of our adversary’s weapon, like an 
impenetrable shield. 


(To be continued.) 
a ee 


OBSERVATIONS UPON CRUEL SPORTS, 
AND THE LAWS RELATING TO THE 
SUBJECT. 


Amonc other discussions which have 
of late taken place in parliament, of 
no little importance to the interests 
of humanity, we are glad to perceive 
the question of e ing Mr. Martin 
of Galway’s bill for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, again brought for- 
ward,though with an unfortunate result. 
In this humane and intelligent age, 
we may justly be allowed to feel sur- 
prise at this, more particularly at the 
manner in which the subject was 
treated ; but, like its humane and en- 
lightened advocate, we are not in the 
least disheartened or disappointed. 
The —— sympathy and atten- 
tion awakened in the public mind, ad- 
vancing with the daily — of 
education and religious instruction, 
in our opinion, place the ultimate tri- 
umph oi Mr. Martin’s persevering ex- 
ertions beyond a doubt. Indeed; they 
have already the support, if not of the 
most numerous, of all the most re- 

ble classes of society, and in 
particular of the middle orders, who, 
with the help of education and reli- 
gious instruction, cannot fail, in a 
—_— of adding to their num- 
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—_ and rendering Mr. Martin’s a| gers and their victims. Yet such is 
ular measure. the conduct arising out of, if not sanc- 


hen this period arrives, as it as- 
suredly will, we have — reason to 
believe that Mr. M.’s laudable object | m 
of extending the protection of law to 
tame and defenceless animals, which, 
from the service they render us, are 
entitled to that protection,—will no 
longer be resisted by the honourable 
house and its leaders ; for, if we are 
not very much mistaken, their oppo- 
sition arises out of a wrong notion, 
that it will render them popular with 
the multitude. The people, however, 
we trust, will shortly, as they have 
already done in the slavery question, 

ably surprise the government, 
by shewing they are possessed of more 
humanity and intelligence than it 
gives them credit for; and that they 
will no longer take it as a compliment, 
to be allowed to brutalize themselves 
in the most low and inhuman pur- 
suits, as debasing and injurious to 
their character, as cruel to their vic- 
tims. 

If the opposers of Mr. M.’s mea- 
sure had been quite aware of the state 
of public feeling upon this point,— 
how very few, even among what are 
termed the lower orders, as we have 
reason to know, felt the least interest 
in, or gave them the least credit for, 
their opposition,—we think they would 
hardly have been at the pains of heap- 
ing so much ridicule and abuse upon 
that gentleman, and thus implying so 
ill an opinion of the people. 

To suppose they should endanger 
their popularity by interdicting the 
perpetration of cruelties,—for it is an 
abuse of terms to call them sports,— 
is, to say the least of it, a very erro- 
neous, if not a very unfeeling suppo- 
sition; for, if the most disgusting 
scenes, from which persons of com- 
mon humanity turn in contempt and 
abhorrence ;—if bull- - baiting, bear- 
baiting, and dog-fi = are sanc- 
tioned by law to i e roads, or 
meet us at any turn, “with the liability 
of being insulted without redress, for 
the least interference,—can we be 
— at still greater instances of 

brutality and crime arising out of 
such practices? Numerous cases 


occur, in which the interference of 
decent persons is only a provocation 
to jest,—such as is-ventured by Mr. 
M.’s opposers,—and to further insult 
and aggression both upon the passen- 








tioned by, the law as it now exists, 
——_ by gentlemen, and even 
le the subject of their wit and 
merriment. It is-on this account that 
we do not know whether we ought 
most to regret the avowal of senti- 
ments favourable to Such pursuits, on 
the part of men of influence and edu- 
cation, and their unhappy tendency in 
sanctioning them in the eyes of the 
people, or the repetition of further 
cruelties which they tend to produce. 
Yet all this is defended upon the plea 
of wishing not to infringe upon the 
rights of the — in’ other 
words, upon right to inflict the 
most wanton cruelties upon useful 
and defenceless animals, by the dregs 
and refuse of mankind ; for it would 
be an insult upon their character to 
pretend that the people of England, 
as a body, feel at all interested in the 
maintenance of such sports. 

It appears, on the contrary, that 
the great majority of the labouring 
classes in this country are, in most 
instances, as indifferent if not averse 
to the exhibition of inhuman specta- 
cles, as those who rank above them ; 
and we have had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing not unfrequently, such scenes 
abandoned by the decent countryman 
or the artisan, with a feeling of con- 
tempt, to those who by their appear- 
ance and education ought to have set 
them the first example. Towards the 
conclusion of those sanguinary en- 
counters, between enraged animals 
trained to the purpose, none but the 
very lowest rabble have continued to 
gaze upon the last expiring efforts of 
their victims; and many of these, 
doubtless, leave the spot with hard- 
ened eye and savage hearts, prepared 
to enter into a still more serious 
course of inhumanity and wickedness. 
For there can be nothing more demo- 
ralizing and debasing—nothing more 
calculated to pave the way to the 
worst and most daring practices,—to 

uarrels, blows, and manslaughter, 
such a school of vice and cruelty 
—destitute even of the dirty laws of 
honour, that govern the prize ring and 
the gaming table. 

That any persons, boasting the name 
and character of gentlemen, should 
be found to sanction the continuance 
of a system of vicious pleasure and 
barbarity, implying the grossest igno- 
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rance, and the greatest want of feel- 
ing, appears no less lamentable than 
inexplicable; and, that they should 
further treat the subject of the suffer - 
ings of animals with a degree of levity 
and derision, instead of using the 
common weapons of argument and 
reason, would be still more unac- 
countable, did we not consider the 
weakness of the cause they had to de- 
fend ;—a cause equally at variance 
with morality, justice, and reason. 

The claims of the lower part of the 
creation, such as they are, on our 
protection, are no less serious and 
important, in their degree, than those 
of a higher rank; and if they are to 
be received with invective and deri- 
sion, where is a line to be drawn, and 
what security is there, that those of a 
still higher and more important na- 
ture, still more intimately connected 
with the well-being of society, will 
not be treated in the same spirit? 

But the voice of nature and hu- 
manity will continue to make itself 
heard; it can never be stifled by 
laughter and witticism; it is answer- 
ed in the breasts of thousands of the 
most humane and enlightened among 
the people. Most of the lower and 
middle orders are as averse to the 
beholding as to the committing of cru- 
elty, preventing it when in their power, 
and unanimous in their wish to see it 
abolished from their towns and neigh- 
bourhood. 

We know many men who consider 
it their bounden duty—({we trust Mr. 
M.’s parliamentary opposers will not 
laugh ;)—a duty they owe no less to 
their Creator than to society, to pre- 
vent the injurious effects of these 
sanguinary exhibitions, no less for 
the sake of humanity, than out of re- 
gard to those whom they employ in 
their service, and for their families, 
who frequently partake of the ill con- 
sequences, in the drunkenness and 
barbarity which an attendance on them 
seldom fails to engender. Such peo- 
ple, contrary .to the opinion of Mr. 
Peel and his adherents, consider ani- 
mals to have been made rather for 
their use, than for sport and torture ; 
and willingly exert themselves in eve- 
ry way — for the reformation of 
those who have the misfortune to dif- 
fer from them. For it is difficult to 
say, whether the accessaries or the 
principals in these low and guilty pas- 
times, are really the most to be pitied, 





cd 


inasmuch as want of sense and feel- 
ing in the avowal of opinions is gene- 
rally considered almost as deplorable 
as the wanton commission of mischief. 
Indeed mischief is the most appropri- 
ate term we can apply to these de- 
grading pursuits—to say nothing of 
the abetiors of them. Were it for no 
other reason, the ferocious disposi- 
tions they are too apt to produce, 
would be enough to call for their re- 
linquishment ; besides the amount of 
animal suffering, which, to a sensible 
and humane mind, can never become 
a matter of indifference. 
Independently of the interests of 
humanity, then, the good order and 
decency of the community seem to 
require a continuation of Mr. Martin’s 
efforts, in which he may rely upon 
being joined by the further support 
and petitions of the most numerous 
and respectable classes of the people. 
Such petitions have already been for- 
warded from many of the chief manu- 
facturing towns in the country; and 
the same reasons which led to them 
are now operating to a wider extent 
than before: for the public are begin- 
ning to be aware, that, in the same 
manner as with the vice of gambling 
recently followed by such dreadful 
consequences, one great source of de- 
gradation and crime is a vicious pro- 
pensity acquired for those low pur- 
suits, which are, at present, not o 
connived up, but permitted by law. 
And let us ask whether, if gambling 
be illegal, those bets depending upen 
the lives of mutilated and expiring 


‘animals, have not a better title to be 


pronounced so?—as it is well known 
that these constitute a principal part 
of the amusement; and are, for this 
very reason, perhaps, not only de- 
fended, but the scene where they may 
be indulged sought for by gentlemen 
who would be ashamed to avow their 
real motives. 
Upon this ground, to be sure, no 
species of vice, however serious its 
consequences, must be interdicted, for 
fear of infringing upon the pretended 
rights of the people—no less than 
upon the convenience and of 


those above them. But the time, we 
trust, is now gone by, for thus impos- 
ing upon the good sense of the com- 
munity, by humouring their lowest 
pleasures. - There is too much- moral 
and religious instruction abroad—too 
much real feeling and generosity of 
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character—to be pleased or flattered 
by the attempt. Such characters are 
no real friends to the people; friends 
never reap credit for conniving at the 
vices. of their companions; a bad 
fame they may, for a time, acquire, 
but it is worse than none: and it is 
thus that Mr. M.’s opponents will fail 
to render themselves popular, in the 
end, toany party. The progress of re- 
ligious knowledge and education is 
against them; the better classes of 
the people, and even a few of their 
own colleagues, are against them ; 
who, the moment they perceive public 
Opinion strongly manifested, will 
leave them to eat their own words, 
and back out of the question as well 
as they can. Such is generally the 
fate of indiscreet advocates of bad 
measures, who, by an over earnest 
desire to please all parties but the 
honest one, find themselves, at length, 
deserted. 

Then, at least, they will cease to 
advocate a practice which sports with 
the sufferings of one portion of crea- 
tion, while it adapts the other for the 
commission of still further cruelties: 
then we trust they will sincerely as- 
sert other opinions, better becoming 
the rank and estimation they hold in 
society. : And let us now believe that 
they are many of them rather actuated 
by mistaken than by evil views, and 
that the period will assuredly come, 
when the film will be removed, the 
scales drop from their eyes, when 
their moral qualities may shine forth 
with redoubled lustre, and their influ- 
ence become a blessing—a source of 
good to those below them. 

But can we wonder that now the 
poorer orders often look up with less 
attention and respect to the wishes of 
their superiors, than is supposed their 
due, when they hear of them treating 
the subject of the sufferings of nature 
with wanton levity—for we cannot 
call it wit. When we reflect on the 
wide dissemination of the daily prints, 
carrying such observations into the 
humble abodes of Englishmen, we 
confess that we look with ardour for 
the arrival of the time when a chan 
of sentiments will remove these evils, 
and rescue from degradation such of 
our nobility and gentry, as now coun- 
tenance these barbarities, either by 
their counsels or example. 


(Ta be continued.) 





ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 





Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Among the multitude of intellec- 
tual beings by whom we are surround- 
ed, there is an almost infinite diversity 
of character. Although formed of the 
same materials, and proceeding from 
the hands of the same Creator, yet we 
observe no two beings who are so far 
alike as to resemble each other in 
every point of view. Seidom, per- 
haps never, do we meet with an exact 
mental or corporeal resemblance.— 
There are indeed certain outlines, 
both of body and mind, which are 
common to all, but there are peculi- 
arities which are essentially indivi- 
dual, by means of which we distin- 
guish one person from another. Va- 
rious circumstances combine to pro- 
duce this effect. The rank which we 
occupy in society, the companions 
with whom we associate, and the pur- 
suits in which we have embarked, 
contribute, in a great measure, to 
produce those peculiarities by which 
we are distinguished. 

To be admired for those moral qua- 
lities which constitute what we usu- 
ally denominate a good character, is 
the ardent desire of most. Few there 
are so stoical as not to wish to pos- 
sess the good opinion of others. A 
bad character, on the contrary, usu- 
ally denotes the absence of those ami- 
able qualities which strengthen the 
bonds of civil order, and constitute 
the charm of social life. The import- 
ance then of the acquisition of a good, 
and the avoidance of a bad charac- 
ter, may be argued, not only from the 
radiance by which moral excellence 
is ever accompanied, but also from 
the genial influence which it sheds 
upon objects around us. Esteem for 
moral worth confers more influence 
u its object, than that respect 
which is demanded by extensive ap- 
pendages and power, and which, how- 
ever obtained, is usually congenial to 
the dispositions of men. 

That individuality to which we are 
now referring, is not stamped upon 
the mind at once; it is the result of 
cultivation ; consequently, in the for- 
mation of character the utmost care 
is essential, and of course it should . 
be employed. 

Doubtless some things which mark 
the future character are acquired in 
the early periods of life, whilst we are 
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the more immediate subjects of pa- 
rental solicitude, but the outline which 
may then have been formed is filled 
up when we mix with the world— 
when we become the providers of our 
own gratification, and the selectors of 
our own means of enjoyment. 

Among the various means which 
contribute in no small degree to the 
formation, improvement, and embel- 
lishment of character, is the retro- 
spect of our own life. From the 
events which have occurred, we may 
learn lessons of practical importance ; 
while the effects produced by the sud- 
den bursts of passion into which we 
have fallen, should teach us the meek- 
ness of wisdom—and the disappoint- 
ments with which we have met, the 
vanity of sublunary enjoyments. The 
experience which is bought is usually 
more valued than the advice which 
we receive through the medium of 
friendship. 

There is another fountain from 
which we may draw sound instruc- 
tion. The character of others fur- 
nishes an inexhaustible source of ob- 
servation; the faults of which they 
are guilty we should learn to avoid, 
and their excellencies, if not to ex- 
ceed, at least to equal. The society 
in which we move, the land in which 
we dwell, the world in which we are 
placed, will furnish us with innumer- 
able mentors from whom we may learn 
lessons of the utmost importance: 
from these we may imbibe principles 
which will distinguish us from the 
rest of human nature. 

But we need not confine our ob- 
_servation to the living. History and 
biography afford us imperishable me- 
morials of the dead. The veil which 
once shrouded their characters is now 
, drawn aside, and we see the moving 
springs of action developed. 

These then are the sources from 
which we are to obtain those princi- 
ples that will form and embellish our 
character; and that man is indeed 
blameable, who does not improve the 
opportunities afforded him, to the at- 
tainment of a high elevation in moral 
worth, and intellectual power. 

Evia, 
en ea 


CONTEMPLATIONS ON CREATION, 


Mr. Epirtor. 
Sir,—The following article has been 
taken from an old publication printed 


te 


nearly seventy years ago. By insert- 
ing it, you will oblige, your’s, &c. 
F 


“ Amon all the studies that engage 
the mind of man, the best adapted to 
his nature is that of the works of Om- 
nipotence. This is a field sufficiently 
large for the most fertile genius to 
expand its faculties, and, after a se- 
rious contemplation, to learn its own 
weakness, and to adore that Almighty 
Being, who spoke the whole into ex- 
istence, and still supports it by the 
breath of his mouth. 

“‘ The other evening, when the last 
beams. of departing day had tinged 
the fleecy clouds with glowing purple, 
I left the scenes of mirth and jollity, 
to enjoy the coolness of the air, and 
meditate on the wonders of creation. 
The moon adorned the chambers of 
the east, and threw a silver mantle 
over the verdant carpet of nature. 
Not the least noise disturbed the so- 
lemnity of the scene; the feathered 
songsters of the groves had retired 
to rest, and the herds and flocks were 
sleeping on the grassy surface of the 
meadow. In this silent and retired 
situation, I directed my eye towards 
the azure arch of heaven, viewed with 
a pleasing. surprise the grand theatre 
of the universe, and wandered in idea 
through the boundless fields of ether. 
I remarked some of the planetary 
globes which form our solar system, 
now shining with distinguished lustre, 
and reflected on the amazing accuracy 
with which they perform their re- 
spective motions round the sun. Lost 
in contemplating the unbounded scene, 
and unable to comprehend the won- 
ders of creation, I stood for some time 
silent, and as it were buried in thought ; 
but soon recovering from this pleasing 
reverie, I again reflected,.and again 
found it impossible to solve the many 
difficulties which at once presented 
themselves to my mind. 

“ What power, said I to myself, 
hath formed yon brilliant globes 
which decorate the grand theatre of 
heaven, and move with such regularity 
in universal space? , Have they any 
bases — they rest? Are they 


of ether! 
|thought! Is.a fluid of such amazing 





tenuity sufficient to support globes of 
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such astonishing magnitude? globes, 
which, if astronomers, are to be be- 
lieved, and they have sufficient rea- 
sons for what they assert, are many of 
them larger than the earth we inhabit! 
Surely bodies like these must have 
some basis, some foundation on which 
they rest. No! they are self-balanced 
in the ethereal fluid, and continued in 
their orbits by the laws of attraction 
and projection; laws which support 
them more firmly than the rocky basis 
of the mountains. But what is this 
grand, this amazing principle of at- 
traction? Alas! human reason is lost 
in attempting to explain it. A thou- 
sand experiments convince us of its 
existence; but in what it consists, 
surpasses the limits of human reason 
to determine. It is the cement of uni- 
versal nature; it causes the vapours 
to ascend into the «aerial reservoirs, 
and again precipitate in balmy drops 
of rain; it forms the bars and doors 
with which the Almighty shut up the 
foaming ocean, and curbed the rage 
of its impetuous waves: to it the 
mountains owe their unshaken firm- 
ness, and the nerves of animals their 
strength. The rivers circulate by its 
power, and the stagnant lakes derive 
from it their glassy surface. It causes 
the sap to rise in vegetables, and de- 
corates the earth with drops of dew. 
*‘ Tell me, ye that pretend the world 
owed its origin to chance, who impos- 
ed this astonishing, this beautiful law, 
on the various globes which move 
with such harmonious regularity in 
unbounded space? Surely some Be- 
ing wiser than yourselves must be its 
author; as you are unable, in a thou- 
sand instances, to explain its effects, 
and even to tell us in what it consists. 
Remember, it was not yesterday that 
it first exerted its force: it had its 
origin with nature, and was imposed 
on the globes of the universe when 
they first emerged from. their chaotic 
state, nor has time been able to impair 
its effects ; it still subsists in its full 
force, and will subsist to the latest 
ages. Blush, therefore, at your folly, 
ye thoughtless mortals, ye beings of a 
day! Acknowledge your ignorance, 
and candidly own what a little reflec- 
tion must teach you, that a being in- 
finitely wise, and infinitely powerful, 
presides over the universe; that it 
was he who called these beautiful 
globes into existence, and impressed 
upon them this extensive, this aston- 
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ishing law. Come, leave your gro- 
velling thoughts, and soar with me to 
the planetary regions, meditate on the 
wonders of creation, and, instead of 
ascribing to fortuitous causes, or che- 
mical affinities, the phenomena with 
which you are encircled, adore your 
Maker and your God. 

* Reflect for a moment, that it is 
to him you are indebted for your ex- 
istence, and all the comforts you en- 
joy: from him the streams of happi- 
ness flow, and his indulgent care 
guards you from every evil. It is he 
that causeth the sun to rise, and 
teacheth the day-spring to know its 
place ; that calls the thunder from the 
bursting cloud, and directs the light- 
ning’s rapid shaft; that guides the 
furious blast of the tempest, and 
shakes the solid foundations of the 
earth. Retire into yourselves; ye 
giddy mortals, reflect on your own 
weakness, your ignorance, your folly, 
and you will soon be convinced how 
unable ye are to oppose the hand that 
formed the universe, and contend with 
that wisdom which planned the laws 
of nature. Remember, your actions 
are all exposed to his view; nor are 
the most secret thoughts of your hearts 
concealed from his all-searching eye. 
The pitchy mantle of the night cannot 
hide any thing from him; nor is the 
enormous mass of waters that cover 
the rocky bottom of the ocean, a veil 
sufficient to exclude his sight. Trem- 
ble, therefore, ye scoffers at Provi- 
dence, ye sons of rapine, of riot, of 
violence, and of wrong; he observes 
every unjust action, and will surely 
punish it. Vengeance, terrible as the 
dusty whirlwinds of the Arabian de- 
serts, and sudden as the lightning’s 
flash, will overtake you, and pour 
upon your heads the wrath of an of- 
fended Creator. But remember, it is 
not yet too late to prevent the stroke. 


It is indeed impossible to contend. 


with, but not to deprecate, his fury. 
Mercy, that darling attribute of the 
Deity, will soothe his indignation, and 
disarm his justice. 

“‘ Leave, therefore, fora moment the 
scenes of injustice, of riot, and de- 
bauchery, and retire with me to the 
sequestered fields, contemplate the 
astonishing scenes of the universe, 
and you will soon learn to adore their 
great, their almighty Author, and be 
convinced that happiness is only to 
be found in the paths of virtuc.” 


Eta 
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THE PERPETUAL-MOTION HUNTER. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

Sir,—It gives me much pleasure to 
observe that you notice scientific sub- 
jects: you are very right in so doing, 
as it will not only give variety, but 
add considerably to the value of your 
very useful miscellany. It is my 
humble opinion, that such a proce- 
dure is infinitely better than filling it 
with the splenetic effusions of angry 
minds, the ebullitions of disappointed 
envy, or, what is worse, dealing out 
large portions of scandal, and making 
use of personalities to wound virtuous 
sensibility; as is the constant prac- 
tice in some similar publications. 

I am now, sir, an elderly man, and 
am sorry to inform you, that I-have 
lost much valuable time, and of course 
money too, from having been infected, 
in the early part of my life, with the 
vanity of hunting after that ignis 
fateus, called the “* perpetual motion.” 
Common report informed me, that it 
would immortalize the name of the 
inventor; that by it the longitude 
would be discovered; and that, on 
this account, the British Parliament 
had offered a premium of ten thou- 
sand pounds for the discovery! This 
was something like assailing a man at 
all points at once: the acquirement 
of such prodigious fame flatters his 
vanity; and the “ten thousand 

nds” could be looked upon in no 
other light than as the reward of dis- 


= genius! 
nder these impressions, I began 


my career, and pursued it with an 
ardour which, in any other case, could 
not have failed to ensure me success. 
I read, with the greatest avidity, all 
the accounts of such machines I could 
any where meet with. For a short 
time I was amused with the ball of 
fron and the magnet, mentioned in 
Bishop Wilkins’ Mathematical Magic. 
I afterwards studied the properties of 
Offyreus’s wheel, which, as Gravesend 
informs us, continued in rapid motion 
for two months; at the of which 
period it was stopped, he says, to 
= the wear of the materials. 

is astoni wheel was, you know, 
destroyed by the inventor soon after 
the time of the above-mentioned ex- 
periment. I endeavoured, with all 
my might, to recover: the long-lost 
secret, and success partly crowned 
my efforts ; for, after a great deal of 





wearisome labour, I constructed a 
machine, which 1 then believed would 
amply compensate the loss which the 
crazy philosopher had occasioned, 
when, in a fit of frenzy, he dashed it 
to pieces. The delight which Newton 
felt on discovering the Jaw of univer- 
sal gravitation did not exceed mine, 
when I found that my machine would 
answer the intended purpose. ’Tis 
trne, it would not put itself in motion ; 
but what then? tt was sufficient for 
the purpose, if it would move perpetu- 
ally when put in motion; and at that 
time, like many others, I did not 
quite understand how many requi- 
sites were necessary, in order that a 
machine might become a “ perpetual 
motion.” 

You can scarcely imagine how my 
heart palpitated when I sent off a de- 
scription of this, my first invention, 
to the Board of Longitude ; it was a 
machine which I had no doubt would 
determine the longitude, both at sea 
and land, with the greatest ease and 
accuracy. During the first week, my 
nightly slumbers were frequently bro- 
ken by the violent perturbations of 
my mind ; and my day-dreams almost 
continually represented to me the 
postman knocking at my door with 
the wished-for letter that was to crown 
all my hopes. So certain was I of 
success, that I actually began to look 
about for an estate which the ten 
thousand pounds were to purchase; 
for, in my mind’s eye, I had it already 
within my grasp. The humble occu- 
pation I had till then followed, I now 
looked upon with disgust; and I saw 
myself at once elevated to opulence 
and fame. I waited with patience— 

es, Mr. Editor, with all the patience 
could muster, but no letter arrived ; 
however, 


* Day presses on the heels of day, 
And moons increase to their decay.” 


After a few weeks, my mind reco- 
vered its wonted serenity, and in 
about three months more my machine 


was as free from any violent ur- 
bations as my mind, for, at the end 
of that period, it had completely lost 
all power, either of fg oor or 
continuing its motion, is circum- 
stance occasioned me some uneasi- 
ness; and I was not much amused 
with the taunting remark of one of my 
friends, who, on viewing it, exclaim- 
ed, “ Well! it is a perpetual motion 
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still.’ Atthe end of nine months, I 
received a letter from the secretary 
of the Board of Longitude, informing 
me of what I already knew, viz. that 
my machine would not answer. 

It is now carefully stowed in my 
brother Jonathan’s garret, at Brigg, 
in Lincolnshire, where it may be seen 
by all who are carious in such mat- 
ters. 

I now turned my mind into a dif- 
ferent channel. I thought it possible 
that the object of my search might be 
accomplished by means of some of the 
fluids. I considered, with care, the 
almost continual oscillation of the 
mercury in the tube of the barometer ; 
but I could deduce from this motion 
no practical result. I afterwards en- 
deavoured to turn the tides to some 
account; but I failed here also. At 
le , after torturing my mind in a 
variety of ways, as I was one day 
reading an account of the rise of water 
in capillary tubes, it at once occurred 
to me, that, as the water rises in such 
a tube to more than an inch above 
the surface of the water in the vessel 
in which the tube is immersed, if I 
placed the tube in an inclined posi- 
tion, the water would run over its top, 
and. as it would fall into the same 
vessel, the motion thus produced would 
be perpetual. At this moment my 
mind was again agitated; I exclaim- 
ed, like Pythagoras, “I have found 
it! I have found it!” I now sup- 
posed myself to be as great a man as 
any Pythagoras that ever lived; I 
did not, however, run out, like him, 
naked into. the street; but I remem- 
ber the discovery was made in the 
winter season, when I was warmly 
and comfortably clothed ; had it been 
made in the summer, I cannot tell 
what might have happened. 

I soon procured a capillary tube, 
and proceeded very carefully to make 
the experiment; but the water did not 
flow! Well, said I, this is curious; 
but a syphon will ran; that the water 
does not run from the top of the tube, 
is owing to the pressure of the at- 
mosphere upon it. I now ordered a 
capillary syphon ; and was again dis- 
appointed, for the sluggish water, as 
if envious of my fame, still refused to 
move.* 


Having recovered a little from the 
stupor into which I had been thrown by 
the failure of another of.my schemes, 
it soon occurred to me, that if I em- 
ployed a syphon to carry water over 
the bank of a river that communicated 
with the sea, the syphon would run, 
if the outer leg on the outside of the 
bank was bent longer than the inner 
leg ; and because the water would find 
its way into the ocean, and be brought 
back by the process of evaporation, 
which is constantly going on, the mo- 
tion would be perpetual. TI could not, 
however, employ this method to dis- 
cover the longitude, either at sea or 
land, and of course I was not entitled, 
from this invention, to the £10,000. 

Another of my machines consisted 
of two wheels, A and B: the wheel 
A had a number of buckets at equal 
distances round its outer rim; these 
buckets were so placed, that they 
would cach contain a ball of iron. 
Seven such balls were always on one 
side of the wheel A, urging it down- 
wards, and one was in the inside of 
the wheel B. When the wheel A had 
arrived in a certain position, the low- 
est ball fell out of its bucket, and 
rolled down an inclined plane, placed 
for that purpose, into the interior of 
B, where it was carried up to the top 
of the wheel B, and then it rolled 
down another inclined plane into the 
top bucket of the wheel A ; and so on. 
This machine had a very specious ap- 
pearance, and was mistaken for a per- 
petual motion by thousands of well- 
informed persons; I need scarcely 
add, that the persons I mention were 
ignorant of the laws of motion, and 
the theory of mechanics. A similar 
machine was lately exhibited for a 
perpetual motion, and a great deal of 
money made by shewing it to the good 
people of New York, in North Ame- 
rica. My last invention of this kind 
consisted of an iron ‘wheel and four 
magnets, similar to the one exhibited 
some time back in Edinburgh, and 
other places. As the wheel did not 
move uniformly, and as the power of 
the magnets soon began to diminish, 
I suspected it would ultimately fail, 
and abandoned it altogether. Itis ne- 
cessary to inform you, that my mo- 
desty, or, rather, my honesty, would 





* I have since found, that nearly the same 
acconnt is given by Dr. Jarin, in the Appendix 
to Cotes’ tares on Hydrostatics; I can 








assure you, however, that the experiments 
te made by me in the manner above 
re . 9 ba 
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never permit me to exhibit any of my 
inventions for money; as [ had al- 
ways very strong grounds of suspicion 
that they would not answer, and my 
suspicions were always verified in a 
short time. It was only after a great 
number of disappointments that I be- 
gan seriously to think an the subject. 
I at first wondered how it happened 
that my schemes should always prove 
abortive; but I soon discovered that 
I was entirely ignorant of the theory 
of mechanics. Not Jong after, I had 
also the mortification to perceive, that 
I had totally mistaken the specific na- 
ture of the machine which had been 
so long the object of my search; so 
that it would have been next to a 
miracle if I had found it.. I now be- 
gan, in earnest, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the principles of natural phi- 
losophy, and I very soon found that 
I had begun at the wrong end of my 
business. 

My misfortunes had created in me 
serious musings: Yes, said I, in all 
ages mankind have had some favou- 
rite object to pursue; a something 
bordering on the limits of impossibi- 
lity. Astrology, or the foretelling of 


future events, was once the grand 


charm that led men astray: people 
are fond of prying into futurity; all 
men are naturally delighted with 
what is wonderful; and what pains 
do they take to deceive themselves! 
Astrology ruled with despotic sway 
during the reign of ignorance; but, 
as knowledge advanced, the chimera 
retreated ; and the few votaries it has 
now left are ranked, either amongst 
the most ignorant, or the most knay- 
ish of all the human race. 

Alchymy was another favourite 
pursuit: to be able to transmute the 
baser metals into gold, was certainly 
an object of the greatest consequence, 
and now the discovery would be par- 
ticularly desirable. There is no doubt 
that it would be liberally patronized 
by the ministers of state, and the 
members of the British senate; be- 
cause, if properly managed, it would 
enable them to pay off the national 
debt, and ease the good people of 
England of the intolerable burden of 
taxation. In ease of such an event 
taking place—what joy would be dif- 
fused throughout the whole of this 
great empire! The people would be 
wealthy, and the ministers again able 
to create places, and to give pensions, 
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itum, But I must return to 
my subject. The search after the 
perpetual motion is of the same na- 
ture as those of astrology and alchy- 
my ; it has long amused the ignorant. 
and deceived the credulous; but men 
of science, properly qualified to judge 
of its merits, look upon it as a non- 
entity, and laugh at its proselytes as 
‘deluded creatures, who are pursuing 
a phantom of their own creation. 

I have not much hope of being able 
to convince those persons who are in 
search of this shadow of a shade, that 
their labours will be fruitless. I will 
proceed, however, to describe the ma- 
chine they are endeavouring to con- 
struct. The perpetual motion is a 
machine which possesses within it- 
self the principle of self-motion; and, 
because every body in nature, whem 
in motion, would continue in that 
state, it follows, that,every motion, 
once begun, would be perpetual, if it 
were not acted upon by some opposing 
force, such as friction, the resistance 
of the air, &c. In order, then, to 
produce a perpetual motion, we have 
only to remove all the obstacles which 
oppose that motion, and it is obvious 
that if we could do this, any motion 
whatever would be a perpetual mo- 
tion. But how, let me ask, are we to 
get rid of these obstacles? Can the 
friction between two touching bodies 
be entirely annihilated? or has any 
substance yet been found, that is void 
of friction? Can we totally remove 
all the resistance of the air, which is 
a force continually varying? And 
does not the air at all times retain its 
impeding force? They cannot be re- 
moved, then, so long as the present 
laws of nature continue to exist; and 
who will attempt to destroy them? 
Besides, it is a well-known principle 
in mechanics, “‘ that no power can be 
gained by any combination of ma- 
chinery, except there be at the same 
time an equal gain in an opposite di- 
rection ;” and must there not be some 
absolute loss arising from opposing 
forces, as friction, &c.?2 How, then, 
can a perpetual motion be found by 
any combination of machinery? An- 
other necessary circumstance jis, that 
the motion of any such machine be 
uniform ; for, if it accelerates, it. will 
in time become swift enough to tear 
itself to pieces ; if it retards, it will at 
length stop. Now, among all the nu- 
merous forces acting on machines,— 
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forces, too, which are continually va- 
rying, according to known causes, 
and to the influence of which every 
machine is constantly liable,—who is 
there so hardy, as even to imagine 
that a machine can be constructed, 
the motion of which shall be constant, 
and uniformly the same? There is 
one perpetual motion, and but one,— 
that is, I know of but one,—and that 
was constructed by Infinite Wisdom. 
The Divine Creator of the Universe 
has balanced this earth with such ex- 
quisite art, that its diurnal revolutions 
are performed so precisely in the same 
time, that it has not varied the hun- 
dredth part of a second since the time 
of Hipparchus, which is now more 
than two thousand years. 

All that we can hope is, that the 
beams of science will diffuse truth 
more generally through the world; 
for, otherwise, dreamers of every kind 
will continue to dream to the end of 
time. Your’s, very respectfully, &c. 


me 


OBSERVATIONS ON SCIENTIFIC DISCO- 
VERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. Epiror. 

S1rx,—That we live in an age of great 
and wonderful discoveries, no one of 
common information will deny: some 
of these discoveries and inventions are 
likely to be of important and general 
benefit to mankind; some are of doubt- 
ful character; but others do not pro- 
mise any advantage or utility what- 
ever, while they all introduce new dan- 
gers to the lives and health of indi- 
viduals. 

Balloons, for instance, give no pro- 
mise of advantage, but they expose 
those engaged with them to imminent, 
and, till they were invented, unheard- 
of dangers. If, forty years ago, we had 
been told of aman being killed by fall- 
ing from the height of the highest 
clouds, we should have laughed at the 
tale, and asked how he got there. 

The improvements in varied appli- 
eations of steam engines, and many 
mechanical inventions, are of unques- 
tionable advantage; but they have 

the premature deaths of num- 
bers, who might justly be classed 
among the most useful men in society. 

I recollect the time, when a Man- 
chester manufacturer thought well of 
receiving his white goods back from 
the bleacher in two months, from the 
fime of delivering them out in their 
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gray state, even in summer; and in 
winter very little bleaching was done. 
Now, the practice of the trade is, to 
deliver the goods to the bleacher one 
Tuesday, and receive them back, per- 
fectly white, the next, and that too in 
all seasons and all weathers. But the 
wholesale use of fixed air was, in some 
instances, the cause of suffocation, 
when the chemical bleaching first came 
into practice. Method and experience 
have, however, in a great measure re- 
moved the danger; and the lives and 
health of bleachers are, perhaps, now 
less exposed than when they had to 
stand out in all weathers. 

The general introduction of hydro- 
gen gas, for lighting our towns and 
shops, and even private rooms, may 
have considerable advantages; but it 
has also given birth to a new kind of 
danger to the health and lives of those 
who use this method of producing a 
light by night, to rival that of day. 
Every room lighted by gas is exposed 
to the danger of explosion, unless, 
which is not often the case, there is an 
aperture close to the ceiling, sufficient 
to carry off any gas which may imper- 
ceptibly escape from the pipes or re- 
servoirs of this invisible agent of light 
or destruction, as the case may be. 
But it was my chief intention to speak 
of a danger which must have been co- 
eval with the practice of digging into 
the bowels of the earth in search of 
minerals, ; 

Miners, besides the many other dan- 
gers and hardships to which they are 
exposed, frequently lose their lives by 
the agency wena different gases, quite 
opposite to each other in their nature 
and properties, yet often found in the 
same mine, within a few feet of each 
other; the one hydrogen gas, or what 
the miners call fire-damp, the other 
carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, or what 
the miners call choke-damp. There 
are, however, plain and certain prin- 
ciples of safety from the danger of 
both ; and I have reason for believing, 
that the ancients knew and practised 
them, for the only mine 1 ever was in, 
that had been opened by the ancient 
Romans, was perfectly safe from the 
danger of either of the gases; and 


-upon visiting a imodern coal mine, I. 


found it dangerous from both. But the 
means of safety were most likely dis- 
continued, through the cupidity of the 
proprietors, till in time the very know- 
ledge of them was lost. True it is, 
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that it does seem as if, in the present 
age, it was generally unknown, though, 
to my thinking, it is as obvious as the 
light of day. , 

Some years ago, I took great pains 
upon this subject, and wrote many let- 
ters for publication in magazines and 
newspapers, though I fear to little 
purpose. I have, however, the testi- 
mony of some old experienced miners, 
that what I recommended would be 
found perfectly efficacious. I also ap- 
plied to some members of parliament, 
with a hope of having a legislative 
measure to enforce the means of safe- 
ty—but all to no purpose. 

It would be ridiculous to speak of 
Davy’s lamps, if there is a method of 
rendering them quite unnecessary. 

It is well known, that hydrogen gas 
is twelve times lighter than atmosphe- 
ric air; and carbonic acid gas is, I for- 
get how many times, heavier. It is, 


therefore, obvious, that hydrogen gas 
can never accumulate in any part of a 
mine, so as to be liable to combustion, 
from which there is an acclivity to- 
wards the main shaft, or over which 
there is an opening. 


Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, can 
never accumulate in any place from 
which water can run off; and it is only 
to be found at the bottom of pits, or 
wells, or vessels, which will hold water. 
But some parts of mines are often left 


undrained, so as to suffer this gas to’ 


remain ; and all old wells, that have 
not been opened for some time, are 
dangerous on this account, A lighted 
candle is the test to detect the pre- 
sence of either hydrogen gas or car- 
bonic acid gas, for upon coming in 
contact with the former, an explosion 
will take place, and with the latter 
the light will be immediately extin- 
ished. 

The shafts of coal mines are gene- 
rally placed upon the deep; and the 
colliers have to work upwards into 
chambers or recesses, the entrances 
to which are lower than the roofs—and 
there it is that the hydrogen gas accu- 
mulates, so as to be liable to explosion. 
If from over part of the roof an accli- 
vity were to be cut towards the main 
shaft, all would be safe, but where this 
cannot be done, pipes might be direct- 
ed to terminate in the highest part. 
There is an air-pump in use at the 
works of the Marquis of Stafford, upon 
avery simple construction, that will 
draw the air from any part, — 


ration of man in general, 





I only wish proper attention to be 
paid to the subject. Since I wrote 
upon it, there have been, twice, up- 
wards of fifty colliers killed at a time 
in the north, and three times (more 
than ten at once) in this neighbour- 
hood, and these most useful of our 
fellow-men. T. BAKEWELL. 

Spring-Vale, near Stone. 

ee 
SWEDENBORGISM. 

Mr. Epiror. ; 
Si1r,—Among the heterogeneous mass 
of theological tenets which occupy the 
minds of different religious sects and 
parties, it may not be altogether unin- 
teresting to lay before your readers a 
sketch of the doctrines of the Sweden- 
borgians, or members of the New 
Jerusalem church, which may claim at 
least a superior novelty over all other 
systems of theology, and stand con- 
trasted with the generally received 
notions of Christianity. The following 
is an epitome of their creed.— 

There is one God,. who is the real 
and primary substance, from whom, 
and by whom, all created substances 
and forms were produced; it being 
impossible that any substance what- 
ever could have risen up out of nothing. 
That God, according to the laws of 
own order, produced from himself, and 
not out of nothing, as many have sup- 
posed, substances and forms, both 
spiritual and natural, in indefinite 
variety, and at length human forms 
capable of receiving and perceiving 
in themselves his divine love and 
wisdom. 

That the creation of the universe, 
which is described in the first and se- 
cond chapters of Genesis, should not 
be taken in its literal sense, for that 
the creation of the visible universe: 
is not there meant. That the creation. 
of heaven and earth is spiritually un- 
derstood, the new creation or regene- 
particularly 
of the man of the most ancient church, 
which was called Adam, er Man. By 
heaven, is meant its. internal, and by. 
earth, its external! By the six days 
of labour, and the seventh day of rest, 
are understood the various stages of 
man’s ee and the heavenly 
peace which thence . That 
prior to the fall, men needed no ex- 
ternal instruction, but obtained all ne- 
cessary knowledge by an internal in- 
flux, like a dictate from heaven. Hence, 
they had no written revelation, neither 
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did exercise any external wor- 
ship; like that of succeeding times. 
They had no external respiration, no 
sonorous, articulate language, such as 
took place afterwards ; but communi- 
cated their ideas one to another by 
nunibérless changes of the counte- 
nance, especially by the varied motions 
of the lips, and by the lively expres- 
sions of the eye. 

Man, when formed into the image 
and likeness of his Creator, was in the 
just and fall exercise of two original 
faculties, called rationality and liberty. 
By rationality is meant the faculty of 
understanding what is true and false, 
also what is good and evil; and by 
liberty is meant, the faculty ef think- 
ing, willing, and acting, in a state of 
perfect freedom. Man having abused 
these two faculties, formed in himself 
the origin and beginning of evil. 

The fall of man is generally under- 
stood to have taken place at the time 
when Eve first, and then Adam, ate of 
the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil; but from an attentive 
perusal of the sacred history, it may 
be seen, that the declension of the 
most ancient church, called Adam, or 
Man, was gradual, commencing with 
an almost imperceptible propensity, 
or inclination, in the members of that 
church, to be led by themselves, rather 
than by the Lord ; then proceeding to 
a more evident state of self-love, until 
at length, by sensual reasonings, by 
direct acts of disobedience, and by 
long continued habits of vice, wicked- 
ness prevailed universally, and the 
_whole earth was filled with violence. 

No sooner had man eaten of the for- 
ibidden fruit, than a mercifal promise 
‘was made of his future redemption and 
salvation, which were to be effected 
by the exertion of a divine power in 
his behalf, bruising the head of the 
serpent, thereby delivering him from 
the dominion of evil and infidelity, and 
restoring him to that happiness, from 
which he had so wofully fallen. To 
efféct this, the one God, Jehovah him- 
self, in the fulness of time descended, 
and, according to the principles of his 

‘own divine order, assumed a human 
éssence and form by incarnation ; in 
and by which form, as a medium suit- 
ed to the states and perceptions of his 
creatures, he might not only become 
visible to them, but might also gradu- 
ally introduce among them, from the 
fountain of pure divinity within that 





medium, such a measure of his divine 
influence, as would tend to remove the 
impending destruction from their 
heads, and at length raise them to a 
state of final happiness. The work of 
redemption did not, as is too generally 
supposed, consist in the Son’s offering 
himself as a sacrifice in the room of 
mankind, with a view to appease the 
wrath of the Father, to satisfy his vin- 
dictive justice, and thereby to atone 
for the sins of the world; for there is 
no such odious passion as wrath in the 
divine Being. But redemption being 
a work purely divine, consisted in the 
actual subjugation of the powers of 
darkness, in the orderly arrangement 
of the heavens, and in the consequent 
foundation of a new spiritual church 
on earth. 

The descent of Jehovah God into 
the world by the assumption of hu- 
manity being for the purpose of effect- 
ing the restoration of man, it was ne- 
cessary that he should divest himself 
of that material body, with which he 
was clothed for a time, and which, in 
a great measure, concealed from man- 
kind the glory of his divinity. The 
union of the Divine Essence with the 
human, which was mutual and reci- 
procal, was preceded by the most 
grievous and severe temptations, the 
last of which was the passion on the 
cross, by which the Lord finally laid 
down the merely natural life, together 
with all the infirmities incident to it, 
and thus entered into the purely di- 
vine life, yet in and with an humanity 
perfectly gloritied and divine. 

The great Jehovah having thus 
shewn himself to be not only the 
Creator, but also the Redeemer and 
Saviour, by means of the humanity 
which he assumed in the world, and 
having returned to heaven, together 
with and in that humanity glorified, 
it became necessary, on the removal 
of his personal presence from the 
church, to secure to it the presence of 
his holy Spirit: and this is effected 
by the divine truth proceeding imme- 
diately out of the Lord’s glorified 
body from the Father, or divine es- 
sence within him. 

That there is a Divine Trinity in 
the person of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, similar to the human 
trinity of soul, body, and proceeding 
operation, in every individual man: 
the Father or Divine Essence being 
the soul, the Son or Divine Humanity 
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being the body, and the Holy Spirit 
being the proceeding influence or ope- 
ration, all belonging to one and the 
same God, who is no other than our 
ever-adorable Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

That baptism was instituted in the 
room of circumcision, which was the 
ritual adopted by the Jewish. and Is- 
raelitish people to represent purifica- 
tion of the mind, and thereby regene- 
ration. That as this baptism is an 
external sign and memorial of man’s 
admission into the church, and of his 
future instruction, reformation, and 
regeneration ; it is immaterial whe- 
ther the ceremony be performed in 
the way of immersion, as practised in 
warm climates, or in the way of sprin- 
kling, as is practised in northern lati- 
tudes. 

The Holy Supper is the most sacred 
and solemn of all worship, it being 
intended to open a more direct and 
immediate communication with hea- 
ven, and also with the Lord himself, 
than is usually effected by any of the 
other ceremonies of the church. 

That, immediately after death, the 
spirit of a man appears in the spiritual 
world in a perfect human form, ex- 
actly like a man in the world. He 
enjoys the same faculties of seeing, 
hearing, feeling, and speaking, as in 
the world ; and the same faculties of 
thinking, willing, and acting, as in the 
world; and this continuation of life is 
what is meant by the resurrection, 

That the generally received notions 
of Heaven and Hell are entirely 
erroneous. As love to the Lord, 
and love towards our neighbour, to- 
gether with a true faith, which derives 
its essence from those loves, consti- 
tute the life of heaven; so self-love, 
and the love of the world, together 
with a false faith, which in like man- 
ner derives its essence from the last- 
mentioned disorderly loves, constitute 
the life of hell. The fire of hell is not, 
as many have supposed, material fire, 
for this cannot in any wise affect or 
torment a spirit; but it is the lust, or 
delight, or evil, which consists in envy, 
hatred, revenge, cruelty, and other 
deadly passions. For as the heat and 
genial warmth of heaven is pure dis- 
interested love, and universal benevo- 
lence ; so infernal fire is the continual 
burning desire of committing violence, 
and spreading destruction among 
others. 





That there is an intermediate state, 
or world of spirits, between heaven 
and hell, into which cvery man passes 
immediately on the death of his body. 

That there is a divine science of 
correspondences, according te which 
the sacred Scriptures are written 
throughout, and without which they 
cannot be properly understood. 

That the Last Judgment, and the 
Second Advent of the Lord, have, by 
the great body of theologians, been 
misunderstood, for want of an ac- 
quaintance with the above-named sci- 
ence of correspondences. The belief 
that the Lord would personally ap- 
pear in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory, accompanied 
by an innumerable host of angels,— 
that he would raise out of the graves 
all who had ever lived since the crea- 
tion of the world ;—that when collected 
together in one place, he would pass 
judgment upon them, sentencing the 
good to heaven, and the wicked to 
hell—that the visible heavens and the 
habitable earth would be destroyed— 
and that a new heaven and a new 
earth should be created in their stead ; 
—are notions which have arisen in 
the church from the literal sense of 
the Word being misunderstood, and 
from an entire ignorance of the exist- 
ence of a spiritual sense, taught by 
the science of correspondences. By 
this science, we are taught that the 
coming of the Lord in the clouds of 
heaven denotes, not his personal ap- 
pearance in the air, but his a - 
ance in the divine truth of the Word, 
which is himself. The clouds of hea- 
ven in which he will come, gre the 
literal sense of the Word, which in a 
great degree obscures its spiritual 
sense, just as a cloud obscures the 
direct light of the sun; the power and 
glory are its spiritual sense; the an- 
gels denote heaven: and these are 
said to accompany the Lord, because 
where he is, there is heaven. 

The Last Judgment has taken place, 
as may be proved from various pas- 
sages of scripture; instance a few 
recorded in Matt. xxiv. 27; Apoc. 
xix. 11, 13; Isaiah lxiii. 1, 3,4; John 
xii. 31; John ix. 39; John v. 25, 26, 
27; John xvi. 33; and particularly 
the last judgment of the Most Ancient 
Church, when all charity and faith 
rished, and which is described in be. 
nesis by the Flood. At that time, ac- 
cording to the language of the Sacred 
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Scriptures, heaven and earth passed 
away; in other words, the internals 
and externals of the church perished, 
and a new heaven and a new earth 
were created ; that is, a new church, 
which succeeded the former, and may 
be called the Ancient Church. The 
last general judgment of this second 
general church, which included many 
particular churches, was when it 
came to its consummation by the 
many idolatries to which it gave birth. 
Your’s, &c. T. W 

Great = aap Borough, 

Jan. 20, 1824. 


mag 
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THE CLIMBER’S COMPLAINT. 


From the “ Clint ed. Album,”’* just 


BY J. MONTGOMERY. 


Who loves the climbing-boy ?— Who cares 
If well or ill I be? 

Is there a living soul that shares 
A thought or wish with me? 


I’ve had no parents since my birth, 
Brothers and sisters none: 

O what to me is all this earth, 
‘Where I am only one? 


I wake and see the morning shine, 
And all around me gay ; 

But nothing I behold is mine ; 
No, not the light of day :— 


No, not the very breath I draw ; 
These limbs are not my own; 

A master calls me his by law,— 
My griefs are mine alone. 


Ah: these they could not make him feel,— 
Would they themselves had felt ! 

Who bound me to that man of steel, 
Whom mercy cannot melt. 





* Sir i bg Betty in a letter % J. Mont- 
mery, . says, “ I assure you I am a sin- 
Soe fijend to the cause you wha so effectually 
patronized ; and in building my house at this 
place, (Abbotsford,) I have taken i 
Fe by the \ sogetrpetion of the vents, that no 
cruelty sl actised within its precincts. 
I have made then circular, about fourteen 
inches in diameter, and lined them with a suc- 
cession of earthen pots, about an inch-and-a- 
half thick, pe the common chimney tops,) 
which are built round by the masonry, and 
form the tunnel for the passage of the smoke. 
The advantage is, that the interior being en- 
tirely smooth, and presenting no inequality or 
angle where soot could be —— there is, 
in fact, very little formed, and that which may 





adhere ig removed by the use of a simple ma- 
chine.” 


Yet not for wealth or ease I sigh, 
All are not rich and great ; 
Many may be as poor as I, 
But none so desolate. 


For all I know have kin and kind, 
Some home, some hope, some joy : 

But these I must not look to find,— 
Who knows the climbing-boy? 


The world has not a place of rest 
For outcasts so forlorn ; 

’T was all bespoken, all possest, 
Long before I was born. 


Affection too, life’s sweetest cup, 
Goes round from hand to hand ; 

Bat I am never ask’d to sup,— 
Oat of the ring I stand. 


If kindness beats within my heart, 
What heart will beat again? 

I coax the dogs—they snarl and. start ; 
Brutes are as bad as men. 


The ’s child may rise above 
The misery of his lot: 

The gipsy may be loved, and love ; 
Bat I—but I must not. 


Hard fare, cold lodgings, cruel toil, 
Youth, health, and strength consume; 

What tree could thrive in such a soil? 
What flower so scathed could bloom 7 


Should I outgrow this crippling work, 
How shall my bread be sought? 
Must I to other lads tarn Turk, 
And teach what I am taught? 


Oh might I roam with flocks and herds, 
In fellowship along! 

Oh were I one among the birds, 
All wing, and life, and song! 


Free with the fishes might I dwell 
Down in the quiet sea ! 
e snail, in his cob-castle shell, 
The snail’s a king to me! 


For out he glides in April showers, 
Lies snug when storms prevail ; 

He feeds on fruit, he sleeps on flowers, 
—I wish I was a snail! 


No, never !—do the worst they can, 
I may be happy still ; 

For I was born to be'a man, 
And if I live, I will. 


I 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
A MILLENNIAL FRAGMENT. 


** Can ye not discover the signs of the times.’’ 
MATT. XvI. 3. 


“I WIL not believe!” are the infidel’s chimes, 

“TI will not believe” in “the signs of the 
times :”’ 

But, caviller, answer this question in brief, 

“Is the promise made void by thy base un- 
belief?” 

Know, sceptic, though perch’d in the “ scorn- 
er’s proud chair,” 

Thou art but an atom of misery there ; 

Immanuel will. come—tle, we see him afar! 

And bail with delight the millennial star! . 
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The “ signs of the times,” are as clear as the 


sun, 
The chariot of truth its bright circle shall ran ; 
And yon flaming orbs shall decline from their 

spkere, Mx : ' 
Ere mercy shall stop in its mighty career. 


O come, thou Restorer! our evils remove; 
Thy sceptre is justice inwreathed with love ; 
The world is in tears till thy word be made 


good, 
That word, written deep in new-covenant blood! 


He’s coming! He’s coming! a voice from the 

Prey hi ” make his | 
are him a way,” make his love- 

advent known; ‘ 

« The signs of the times” grow more vivid and 
bright, 

Say, “* Watchmen of Israel,” O, what of the 
night ? 


The watchmen reply, “‘ We have stood on our 
tower, 

And watched our post through the dark mid- 
night hour ; 

Now far in the east an aurora we trace, 

The morning light cometh, it cometh apace!” 


Thus gladly the “‘ signs and the seasons” we 
hail, bail ; 

The “ signs of the times”’ for his coming give 

“ Write! write the fair vision,” the Lord hath 
decreed,' 

“To make it so plain that the runner may 
read !” 


Lo! commerce extends with a circular sweep 

To each verdant isle in the emerald deep; 

Ex ing her white sails in every zone, 

Where’er the waves roll, or night’s crescent 
. bath shone. 


The flame of bright zeal rises higher and higher, 
And love for the heathen pours oil on the fire ; 
While sympathy glows in each mild female 
breast, 
Se and Moslems, and Jews, may be 
est. 


From altars all flame purest orisons rise, 
And generous deeds wing those prayers to the 


skies ; 

To .~ help of ** the woman,” the earth cometh 
orth, 

From the pines of the south to the palms of 
the north. 


“The watchmen” their minor distinguish- 
ments wave, 
And bury the hatchet of strife in the grave ; 
a join, that the perishing heathen may prove 
e concatenated effects of their love. 


Was e’er gospel trath so diffusive before? 
Its triumphs are spreading to every shore ; 
From regions and islands remote in the sea, 
« Come over and help us?” is misery’s plea. 


Lo, ; many spread knowledge, and run to and 
ro ” 


See high expectation on eager tiptoe; 

Lo, st is translated in pa tpeseh ! 

That rivers of wisdom each region may. reach. 
Relief for the heathen is sketched and plann’d 
By the light-beaming eye and the liberal hand ; 
And missions are wafted by every breeze, 
Round the desolate world to our antipodes, 





Our Brainards, Cokes, Martins, Wards, Elli- 
ots, are fled, 
But zealous young men are “ baptiz’d for the 


? 
Who, clad in the mantle that fell in their flight, 
Are burning with love, and resplendent with 
light. 
See wisdom condacting our blossoming youth 
To the altar of prayer, and the temple of trath ; 
The stream of iustraction rolls on its clear 
biliows, 
And sabbath-day schools are the water-side 
willows. 


The banner of freedom along the sky waves, 

And blushing Europa relents for her slaves ; 

The world is at peace, the sabbatical year 

By the “ signs of the times,” is delightfally 
near. 


Then surely the signs of the times are begun, 

The day is first known by the uprolling san; 

When verdure and blossom enamel the land, 

"Tis spring-time—and summer's bright glow 
is at hand. 


Newark. JosHUA MARSDEN. 


a 
THE MOUNTAIN COTTAGE. 


Wuen Pheebus the bright orb of day was 
descending, 
I wander’d remote from the hum of the 
throng; 
Where the warblers were hid ’mong the boughs 
lightly bending, 
And carol’d delightf ul their day-closing song. 
I hied thro’ the wood, in the hope of regaining 
The heights of the hill, “one I often bad 
strayed 
To gaze o’er the prospect all solemnly waning, 
And _ to the sounds that the echoes con- 
veyed. 


The fogs of the valleys were slowly ascending 
The sides of the mountains, I still could 


descry 
The villas, the woods, and the fair fields were 
blending 
Their various hues with the tints of the sky. 


Old ocean majestic, bis billows restraining, 
On his bosom capacious reflected the scene ; 
The proud floating vessel her motion refraining, 


Extended her sails for the breezes in vain. 


For they in their hollow retreats were ing, 
Their sire had commanded their motions to 


cease; 
While the shades of the fine summer ev’ning 
were closing, ; 
And all was diverging to stillness and peace. 


It was in a moment thus tenderly pleasing, 
A lone little cottage arose on my view ; 
Tho’ the dimness its humble attractives was 
seizing, 
’Twas long since its form and its tenants I 
knew. 


In thought I soon enter’d the door of the 
m.. . ling, nn 
e inmates as yet not to ; 
On their tongues ihe sweet hon of devotion 
were swelling, ‘, 
And gratefal as incense to heaven they roses 
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The fiend Ostentation, destractive intruder, 
And baneful Hypocrisy, enter not there; 

An heavenly awe prov’d a noble preclader, 
To all that a momentso hallow’d would share. 


The opeinens ess of heav’n they were gladly ex- 
tolling, : 
And pon = Jehovah their wants to supply ; 
On bim they their every burden were rolling, 
O would the Almighty their prayer deny? 


How happy, I said, with a glow of emotion, 
How. worthy of envy is this little band! 
Who, far from the eddy of noise and com- 
motion, 
Thus the smiles and the blessings of heaven 
command 


Their names are unknown in the palace orcity, 
They court not the hard-earned plaudits of 


ume 
They look on the great as the objects of pity, 
If earth with its glories hath bounded their 
aim. 


What tho’ with chill penury often contending, 
Yet over its ills by contentment they rise; 
Still on an omnipotent Being depending, 
From their straw-cover'd cottage they'll 
soar to the skies. JUVENIS. 


—<— 
HENRIETTA. 
(A Fragment. ) 


PoInTING, ‘“‘ Who’s that,” said I? 
Henrietta,” 

The dame replied, wiping the crystal drop 

That issued from her sympathizing eye, 

To see with what surprise I heard the name. 

And well she may—she who once was call’d 

The village beauty, and the village pride, 

Who bore the heart of all the village swain, 

And envy of ber sex, now to be pitied 

Not only for the frailty of bersell, 

B t crimes of others. 


«« You know,” the dame resamed, 
« Oft on a summer’s eve she used to stray 
Down by the river side, where anglers threw 
Their nets, perhaps to throw her own, and catch 
The causes of her present misery. 
She was an only daughter, only child : 
Her parents loved her better than themselves, 
And all their pride was Henrietta. 


“ Ere she had seen but eighteen sans revolve 
Their annual orbit, she was teas’d’ 
With lovers numerous.— 
One came, and loved sincerely for a time, 
And then grew cold his passion. Another came, 
oy i his most devout attachment 
To his choice, and decrying the unfaithfal; 
Into whose beaten track he quickly fell. 
Thas Girted all for thirteen PARE Fee 
And each succeeding loger, like the last, 
Left his vile dagger in her wounded heart. 


“ Tn misery thus poor Henrietta lived, 
Until reflection brought on sad despair; 
And that, deep rooted in her tender breast, 
Soon drove away her reason. Reason gone, 
Revenge still rankled in her bosom, 
And what she thought before, she utter’d now : 
The names of her deceivers now she told ;— 
Related every promise that they made, 
And every time they met. 


Poor 





« Plan after plan, consistent with their means, 
Her parents thought of to afford relief 
To her they loved so dearly. Compulsion! 
That monster, named the parish work- 

house, 

(Which, to human feeling more repu 
Not a name existeth.) To Henrietta 
Twas alike, and there, yes, there, she went to. 


“ At periods regular from this abode, 
Some ignis fatuus leads her to the vale 
She wooed in.—Tho’ thunders roll aloud, 
And lightnings flash, and rain in torrents fall, 
She goes again, and ne’er forgets the hour.” 


. W. AH. PARKINSON. 
—=~— 
STATUE OF SOMNUS. 
Mr. Epirtor. 
S1r,—The following beautiful Latin Epigram 
is said to have been intended as an inscription 
fora statue of Somnus, in the garden of the 


late James Harris, Esq. of Salisbury, and is 
ascribed to Thomas Warton. If you will 


insert it with the subjoined translations, per- 

haps you will gratify many of your r 

Your’s, respeetfally, 
Deal 


ers. 


E. B. 
IN SOMNUM. 


SomneE lenis! quanquam certissima mortis 
imago, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Alma quies! optata, veni ; nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Come, gentle sleep, attend thy vot’ry’s pray’r, 
And, tho’ death’s image, to my couch repafr ; 
How sweet thus lifeless, yet with life to lie! 
Thus without dying, oh, how sweet to die! 
Dr. WoLcort. 


THovuGH death’s strong likeness in thy form 


we trace, 
Come, sleep! and fold me in thy soft embrace ; 
Come, gentle sleep! that sweetest blessing 


give, 
To die thus living, and thus dead to live. 
ANON. 


Come, gentle sleep! to thee I sing, 
Thou balm of human woes! 

Soft rest ! oh, wave thy downy wing, 
And lull me to repose. 


What, tho’ the true resemblance thine, 
The shadows of the dead ; 

For thee I wish, for thee I pine, 
To share my humble bed. 


How sweet to draw the vital breath, 
Yet thus from life to fly ; 
And thas without a real death, 
How sweet with thee to die. 
Miss BRADFORD. 


i 
HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 


HEAtTH to beauty gives a charm 
Which fades, and seldom fades away, 

But when disease, whose powerfal arm 

Grasps and holds fast the human form, 
Tt finds itself bat clay. 
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 "Pis-then paved ap ms: is low, 
is often toon a ‘a 


That form which bloom’d in beauty’s prime, 
Though im the summer of her life, 

Could not withstand the wreck of time, 
And only liv’d to die a wife. 
Blest memory AS, wala 

Toma thy peo 


oants in thy footsteps footsteps 
Only when thou canst on me ~ + em 
Sweets from that reviving flower, 
Memory of the dead. 
Shrewsbury. W.H. ParkINson. 
I 


Review.—The 


Tue mother of this author was the 
third daughter of the celebrated Jo- 
nathan Edwards, of New England, 
whose writings have immortalized his 
name, both in Europe and America; 
and his acuteness, talents, and piety, 
have justly ired for him the most 
conspicuous me among the literary 
ornaments of the western world. His 
daughter, who was married when very 
young, seems to have inherited much 
of her venerable father’s excellencies, 
and to have transmitted them to her 
children, of which Dr. Dwight fur- 
nishes an imperishable memorial. 

Dr. Dwight was born at Northamp- 
ton, in the county of Hampshire, and 
state of Massachusetts, on the 14th of 
May, 1752. At an early period his 
mother began his instruction, and his 
aptitude in learning gave a flattering 
promise of superior talents, which his 
future life fully confirmed. Soon after 
he was able to speak, he was taught 
his letters; and at the age of, four 
years he was able te read. the Bible 
with ease and correctness. At this 
early stage his moral powers were 
also, placed under tuition; so that a 
sarang reverence for » & sense of 
moral obligation, and the necessity 
and value of a Saviour, were inhaled: 
with his infant breath. At the age of. 
six he was sent to a grammar school, 
where his proficiency in useful learn- 
ing waagreat. In his twelfth year he | r 
was. placed under the care of the Rev. 

No. 67.—Vot. VI. 
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Enoeh Middleton, p ces He faaentey 
ment was equally rapid thir- 
teenth year he was admitted a mem- 
ber of Yale College, of which hé was 
destined to be the future ornament. 

° Sr amore ta omaha 


eloquence, and ee 


hich excited the astonishment of ‘all 


portant duties of his station. == 
At the conclusion of the war, he 
twice represented the town of ie 

ton in the grader ec Re 


h ty aleme he 
inaoubis y 


constituents, and F vendertig 
sential service. In the year 1787’ Ke 


| was henoured by ee eee 


ton, New Reg we eta the degree of 

“ Doetor.” May, 1796, the Presi- 
one. alee College became vacant; 

5 "being roe fae as a 

person best qualified to Office, 
was duly chosen. On the duties of 
this station he immediately entered, 
which he continued to discharge rip 
fidelity and ability until. his 
which took place. en the 11th of Janu- 
ary, 1817. His life was aoe 
and his death was 

The sermons contained in te vo- 
Tumes before us, embrace nearly every 
topic that can be deemed important in 
divinity ;, and the subjects are dis- 
cussed and elucidated with that com- 
prehensiveness of thought, and acute- 
‘ness of as of ibvestitnsie for which the 

thor’s. mind has. been deservedly 

distinguished. 


His first coro is on the pert coir 
of God; which he con ae 
as the basis OF td. 


natural or rexealed. 
bois he. establishes in ipo 
anner :—~1.-We have no knowledge 





of uoy existence, , or any change which 
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has taken place, without a cause. 2. 
All mankind have acknowledged in 
the clearest manner, and in every way 
of which this subject was susceptible, 
the inseparable nature of this con- 
nexion. . 3. We learn this connexion 
from experience; and in two ways, 
by the testimony of our senses, and 
by the inspection of our minds. 4. 

e mind cannot realize the fact that 
existence or change can take place 
without a cause. 5. No absurdity 
ean be greater than to argue with a 
man who denies this connexion. From 
these propositions he infers, that the 
existence of things proves the being of 
God; and also, that the state of exist- 
ing things proves the same truth. In 

second discourse he states and 
answers the objections of Atheists ; 
and in his third sermon he points out 
the comparative influence of Atheism 
and Christianity. 

In stating the objections generally 
urged by Atheists, Dr. Dwight ncither 
weakens their force, nor conceals their 
most formidable appearance. But 
what is of more importance, he does 
not rouse a den of lions, from the 
roaring of which he is glad to retreat. 
He meets them in the open field, van- 
quishes them in combat, and retires 
in victorious triumph. The following 
objections and replies will confirm the 
truth of these observations :— 

“ The doctrines which Atheists have con- 
nected with these objections, and which are 
+r of any serious attention, are the fol- 


TT That things bave existed in an eternal 


Series : 
“TI. That their existence is casual: and, 
“TTI. That all distinct or separate beings 


«ff, It is asserted by Atheists, that there infinit 


has been an eternal series of things. 
“The absurdity of this assertion may be 
shewn in many wa 


. te. 
ee Every individaal in the series (take, 


, a series of men had a beginnin § 
by os — reach of eh 
a ing, must, however series, 
have also had a inning. 
“This likewise is intuitively evident.— 
bow vs be ise we thnmed an wily Nena Tong 
a beginning, but was from everlasting ; 
which is the only of e 


| supposition, 





self-existent beings mast be admitted on this 
in all instances of few 
and feeble active powers, and in most instances 
of none but such as are merely passive. Thus, 
for example, there mast have been an eternal 
man, an eternal lion, an eternal eagle, an eter- 
nal oak, an eternal rose, grass,and, ina 
word, as many eternal self-existent beings, as 
there are and sorts of existences in the 
world: for no of one kind can ibly 
produce, or bring into existence a being of 
any other kind. Of course, there must have 
been one, eternal and self-existent, at the head 
of every existing series ; and at the head of 
every series of animated beings an eternal 
self-existent pair. From Eee , the whole 
series must have sprung without any contriv- 
ance, and in sysat testgnene Siheul ony con- 
sciousness. Ail this, with a irain of absurdi- 
ties following it, literally endless, must be ad- 
mitted on this supposition. For what se 
must all this be admitted? Truly, to relieve 
us from the difficulty of admitting the exist- 
ence of Oue self-existent Being. At the same 
time, the existence of such a finite self-exist- 
ent being is a mere hypothesis, without a sha- 
dow of sapport. 

“* Beyond this, all such beings must have 
lived, as we do, through a succession of years, 
and their whole existence must be made up of 
|~end or divisions, succeeding each other. 

parts are a collection of units; and are 
therefore numerable. 

“* Shoald it be said, that saints and angels 
in heaven are immortal, and will therefore 
exist through an infinite duration; that this 
daration will also be made up of successive 
os ere may be an 
infinite duration made up of successive parts : 
I answer, that there is a total difference be- 
tween these cases. In the former the su 
mg infinite duration is completed: in 
atter, it will never be completed. It is trae 
that saints and angels will never cease to be : 
bat it will never be true, that they have lived 
pa eager th an infinite —— An 

ess addition pres may be supposed ; 
bat an infinite sum of parts, which have acta- 
ally had existence, is a self-consideration. 

“3. It is justly observed by the learned 
and acate Dr. Bentley, that, in the si 
infinite series, as the number of individuai 
men is alleged to be infinite; the number of 
their eyes must be twice, the namber of their 
fingers ten times, and the number of the hairs 
on their heads many thousand times, as great 
as the nomber of men. 

“« What then mast be the number of the 
hairs on the bodies of animals; of leaves on 
Ge bese sat oe Paaee of Bee Baste ? 

in| to this supposition then, there is an 
almost ess meltiteds of numbers, of 
and many of them incalculably, than an infmite 
par ef aplenty 

a an ite succession. 

“4. Tho cies chomvel bey,the same excei- 
lent writer, that all these generations of men 
were once present. One of the individtals, 
viz. the first, existed at an infinite distance 
from us. His son, who may be supposed to 
have been forty years younger, was either at 
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an infinite, or at a finite, distance from us. If 
at an infinite, then the infinite distance of his 
father was forty years longer than the infinite 
distance of the son. If the son was at a finite 
distance from us, then forty years, added to a 
finite distance, will make it infinite. 

‘It is unnecessary that I should dwell any 
longer on this complication of folly. 

f " s applicabl all 

‘orce, je to 

Every succession is in Ke nature made up of 
parts, each of which has a beginning. 

“The only subject, on which rest even a 
seeming obscurity in this respect, is what is 
called continued motion. Some persons have 
considered motion of this kind, such for ex- 
ample as that of the planets, as not being suc- 
cessive; because, when eaten gross, 
the saccessive parts were not se le by the 
pape yes Divide the a. ~ a wheel 
is divi its cogs, or teeth; or fix upon a 
number of ian, by which the planet shall 
snecessively ; and the delusion occasion- 
ed by the continuity of the parts, will vanish 
in a moment. It will be seen of course, and 
with perfect distinctness, that motion, in all 
its forms, is truly as a saccession of changes, 
as successive thought, or successive being. ’"— 
Vol. I. p. 121 to 123. 


By modes of argumentation similar 
to those which the preceding extract 
contains, Dr. Dwight proceeds to 


establish the unity of the Divine Be- 
ing, from which, in the immediately 


successive discourses, he turns to the 
eternity, immutability, omnipresence, 
omniscience, omnipotence, and inde- 
pendence of God. On each of these 
topics his reasonings are strong and 
masculine; and the conclusions at 
which he aims are brought into view, 
without the attenuations of a tedious 
process. It is not to be expected 
that every sentence which he has 
advanced should be alike invul- 
nerable. Atheism, defeated in one 
form, soon assumes another; and to 
poe the monster through all its 

yrinths would be an endless and 
unprofitable task. Dr. Dwight has, 
however, driven it from its strongest 
holds, and torn off its most formidable 
appearance. 

On the preceding subjects, on the 
decrees of God, on the divine’ sove- 
reignty, and on moral government, 
these discourses partake of a high 
metaphysical character. An appeal, 
however, is uniformly made to the sa- 
cred writings, the passages of which 
are and interpreted to accord 
_with the author’s theological senti- 
ments, which are Se en 
but without inculcating the pernicious 
doctrines of antinomianism. On the 
origin of evil, his views contain no 





thing new. The common methods of 
exonerating God from being the au- 
thor of moral evil are adopted, but 
with no better success than 

attempts can boast. The difficulty of 
this subject the author readily ac- 
knowledges, and the fact is discover- 
able from his endeavours to avoid it. 

*« There is a bound,” he observes, “‘ beyond 
which the mind cannot pass; and it is as easily 
found in investigating this sobject as in an 
course of human inquiry. The pated ww 
natare of agency, both in God and his 
creatures, is a subject perbaps as tenuous, as 
difficult to be fast » and as easily 
evanescent from the at on any which we 
attempt to examine. This I think is evident 
from the fact, that no attempt ly to 
explain it has given extensive sati . 
even to phil ical men, for any length of 
time.” — ol. I. p- 853. . 

These concessions, which are made 
with candour and justice, prepare the 
reader for that disappointment which 
soon meets his expectations. Defini- 
tions, statements, theories, opinions, 
and authorities, all appear in due or- 
der, and bring on clouds and fogs to 
involve the moral horizon in a haze; 
but although Dr. Dwight disappears 
with apparent triumph in a luminous 
mist, the reader is left with this im- 
pression on his mind,—God, according 
to the hypothesis before him, must be 
the author of moral evil, and this is a 
conclusion which none of the author’s 
reasonings or arguments have been 
able to prevent. 

In the subsequent volumes, many 
of thé sermons are highly speculative, 
and our views are carried to the ut- 
most boundaries of human knowledge. 
=o these —* f be placed the - 
sical character of the human soul, 
chief end of its creation, and the pro- 
bation of man. It is, however, but 
just to state, that a much greater 
number are of an experimental and 
practical character, enforcing the ne- 
cessity of regeneration, and conformi- 
ty to the revealed will of God. That 

motives to these are somewhat 
enfeebled by the influence of previous 
principles, cannot be denied; but 
when for this drawback due allow- 
ances are’ made, ‘the author brings 
what remains, to bear with consider- 
able effect. 

The first volume contains an — 
sis of the whole work. It occupies 
ven pages, and gives an enumeration 
of the various su discussed in 
these volumes, also presents to 
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the reader the plan which the author 
bas laid down. This is.at once clear 
and systematic, and the execution 
= with the prospectus and 
The doctrines contained in these 
volumes are of the utmost importance 
to mankind, They embrace both theo- 
ry and practice, and apply to the un- 
derstanding, the heart, and the life. 
They may be considered as containing 
a body of divinity, displaying at once 
the emanations of a sound and vigor- 
ous mind, strongly impressed with 
the importance of gospel truths, and 
seriously aiming to communicate to 
others the awful realities of an unseen 
world, in which they are deeply inte- 
rested. A work like this cannot fail 
to have a considerable influence on 
these who read it with that attention 
which it merits, and whose minds are 
elevated above the rhapsodies of idle 
deelamation, which make their appeal 
to the passions, and captivate the 
feelings, without enlightening the un- 
derstanding, or affecting the springs 
of moral action. 

Already has this work obtained an 
extensive circulation both in America 
and in this country; and we doubt 
not that the benefits resulting from its 
dissemination have been equal to the 
extent of territory over which it has 
travelled. The patronage which it 
has already secured, we consider as 
but a presage of that which it will ob- 
tain. Those persons, who, deluded 
by the sorceries of infidelity, have 
been taught to view Christianity as 

ing but a cunningly devised fa- 
ble, weuld do well to peruse these vo- 
james before they venture to —— 
in ribaldry and contempt. They . 
ive that the doctrines of Christ 
not shrink from rational investiga- 
tion, and that something more formid- 
ahle than the langhter of folly, will 
be necessary to drive them from the 





their intrinsic excellence, and the ha- 
bits of reflection they seem adapted to 
ensure. 

ee 


Review.— Emancipation ; or, Practi- 
eal Advice to Slave-holders, with Sug- 
gestions for the General Improvement 
of West India Affairs. T. 8. 
Winn R. 116. . Hatchard 
& Son, Piccadilly. 1824. 

THE subject of slavery is at all times 

interesting, but it is peculiarly so at 

present, on account of the discussions 
it has undergone in Parliament, and 
the fate of Missionary Smith, whose 
sentence of death has stained the re- 
cords of Demerara with infamy that 
never can be effaced. It is admitted 
by nearly all parties, that the condi- 
tion of the slaves requires some anie- 
lioration ; and no great penetration is 
required to foresee, that the period 
must arrive when they will be eman- 
cipated. How and when this is to 
be done, are points which events only 
can determine. 

Last year mach was intimated, and 
ardent hopes were excited among the 


‘friends of humanity; but nothing 


seems to have been done, and very 
little is now held out to animate ex- 
peetation. It is contended by the 
advocates of slavery, that of 
the ——— are unfit for the bless- 
maeet freedom. = is admitted 
y their opponents; but unhappil 
nothing is done to remove their his. 
qualifications, to stimulate’ them to 
industry,.or to call forth their moral 
and intellectual enérgies. Every ef- 
fort is used to keep them in ignorance, 
and then their ignorance is pleaded 
as areason why they should not be 
made free! Mr. Smith, on arriving 
at Demerara, was told by the gover- 
nor, on whom he waited—“ If ever I 


know you 
o 
9 
slaves 


If the planters, who claim a pro- 
perty in their slaves were willing to 
their liberation, on receiving a 
ir reimbursement, they might easily 
allow the slave an opportunity to 
cure his own emancipation. This 
might be done by fixing his value, 
and permitting him by industry and 
eare.to purchase, first, half a day, 
which, being added to his other means 
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of getting, would soon enable him to 
purchase a whole day. This might 
soon be succeeded by two, and thas 
‘in progression, until the seven days 
were made his own. Thus working 
out his own liberation, he would grow 
confirmed in habits of industry, and 
have before him an object to excite 
his hopes, and to animate him under 
the severest toils. But all schemes 
of liberation are useless, where there 
is no disposition to adopt any. 

It appears, from the title-page, and 


be wrested from 
them b or is open rebellion 
the only weapon which the negro is 
able to wield. He can resort to more 
secret expedients to gratify his re- 
venge, and punish the author or per- 
petuator of wrongs, if he cannot 
effect his own freedom. 

« Just before, and connected with, the break- 
ing out of the late insurrection in Martinique, 
a considerable number of planters were carried 
off by poison, secretly ini by the 
slaves in concert. The account farther states, 


iin 


also from several passages which oc- | taken 


cur in this pamphlet, that its author 
was for some time a resident in the 
West Indies, but in what capacity, 
and for what length of time, he does 
not state. He seems,. however, to 
have turned his attention to the de- 
plorable condition of the negroes, 
whose sufferings he laments, and 
whose cause he pleads. But so long 
have the people of England been ac- 
customed to the driver’s whip and 
the negro’s groan, that the terms sla- 


very, West Indies, and inhumanity, are P 


only constituent branches of one com- 
plex idea, 

In this pamphlet Mr. Winn makes 
his appeal to the slaveholders on the 
ground of their pecuniary interest, 
and endeavours to prove that it would 
be more to the advantage of the 
planters to employ the negroes as 
freemen, at a fair remuneration for 
their labour, than to exact their sweat 
and extort their energies under the 
lacerations of the cowskin. Against 
the plan thus pro , we fear man 
formidable obj might be caine 
which the author has not anticipated, 
and against which he has made no 
provision. If he can make it appear 
that the slaveholder will be benefited 
in his pocket by the manumission of 
his slaves,'the legislature of our coun- 
try may dismiss the subject from their 
counsels, and consider the work as 
already done. 

On the dangers that await the plan- 
tation tyrants, the author’s voice may 
be deemed prophetic. He conceives 
that the system of slavery cannot eon- 
tinue long; that the condition of the 
world announces their approaching 
emaneipation ; that their masters are 
treading on a volcano that threatens 
every moment to explode; and that 
personal safety should urge the pro- 
prietors te grant that to their slaves 
as an act of favour or of justice, which 





we enemas has been commuted, and in- 
flicted as follows, according to their sapposed 
degree of delinquency ; namely, first class, the 
ringleaders have been beheaded, and their bo- 
So 
ve ; » e 
their right hands cut off ;—fourth class, trans- 
ported for ever from the island; and all this 
for trying to shake off their thraldrom, which 
the whites would do fot themselves if in sla- 
very. That have been eq 
cruel, a —— aere prove, 
barning of negroes alive is now 
rohibited in our colonies :-— 


fell into our , ae 
"hesteniensn a r 
wards.—It would have nd you to a 
with what resolution wud’ mead they bore 
the tortare, smiling with an-air of dis i 
their execationers, and those about them.’ ”— 


thenrselves of a favourable opporta- 
nity when it offers :— 


ted ivate letter from the Bahama 
of Seon atk, 185, wtsteo, vihat apwards of 
one handred es, ing fo Mr. 
Stubbs of the land - x 


afterwards embarking 
their wives and ehildren for the neigh- 


with i 
bearing island of Hayti, from whence they are 
not 


ely to be recovered.” 
« Among other instances of successful elope- 








storation of his property.—They n 

‘ althoagh the government sought not to entice 

away the slaves, or interfere with the internel 
ations of Jamaica—yet, if any escaped, 


them. Havier wow officially made public this 
Knows to foreigutrs, the president (Borer) 

a to rs, ie presi er 
_—. — would from that . arc 

y, from his private pene ean ae 
compensation to the former owner of 
these three , who belltous his slaves, 
at a fair valuation as such by the usage of Ja- 
maica—but in all cases , they could 
neither grant any such i i » nor 
surrender up any foreign slave — their 
one claiming the protection of Hayti.’ ” 
P- 

This pamphlet, though not written 
in a superior style, contains many in- 
teresting observations. The principal 
aim of its author is, to prove, from 
varied and combined circumstances, 
that the system of slavery cannot long 
continue, and that unless the slaves 
obtain emancipation from other quar- 
ters, they will ultimately take it for 
themselves. In this conclusion he is 
supported by the various prognostics 
which the colonies are daily affording ; 
and although many insurrections may 
be quelled, and many lives lost, there 
can be no doubt that they will be 
finally triumphant. 

mH 
Review.—Protest against the Spirit 
and Practice of Modern Legislation, 
as exhibited in the New Vagrant Act. 


. 244. London. Darton, Grace- 
SS ardletreet: 1824. 


By the third section of the new Va- 
grant Act, 3d of George IV., it is 
enacted, that all petty chapmen or 
pedlars wandering abroad, not being 
duly authorized by law; all persons 
lodging in the open air, or in barns, 
carts, &c. and not giving a good ac- 
count of themselves; all persons 

cing themselves in the public streets 
to beg, or causing any child or chil- 
dren to do so, or endeavouring by the 
exposure of wounds or deformities to 
effect the same purpose, shall be 
deemed rogues and vagabonds, and 
may be committed to the house of 
correction for any time not exceeding 
three months, and kept to hard labour 





during their imprisonment. This pun- 
ishment, in case the offender has been 
a convicted of a similar of- 
ence, may be extended to twelve or 
even twenty-four months’ imprison- 
ment, to which may be added whi 
ing, at such times and as 
tage shall, in their discretion, see 
t. 

The pamphlet before us animad- 
verts, in strong and pointed terms, on 
the severity of the preceding section, 
shewing that it is founded on cruelty, 
encourages spies and informers, and 
gives to magistrates a power that can 

ardly at all times be exempted from 
abuse. Of the discretion exercised 
by our magistates in the discharge of 
their official duties, the author seems 
to entertain but a mean opinion, and, 
according to his anticipations, by this 
new act the abuse of power will be 
increased. 

That many real evils will be reme- 
died by this act cannot be doubted, 
by leading to the detection of lazy 
vagabonds, who make begging a pre- 
tence while robbery is their aim, and 
who would rather engage in either 
than work. At the same time it must 
be admitted, that the innocent will be 
involved with the guilty, and real po- 
verty will be associated with crime, 
because it happens to be without a 
home, and to be clothed in rags. 

During the late distress of our ma- 
nufacturers and antry, many in- 
stances occurred in which they were 
driven to acts of dishonesty to avoid 
ep to 

oyment, applied 
relief but were refused. 


and their future lives have been im- 
bittered with the recollection. Should 
this new law be enforced with rigour, 
many, it is to be feared, will be urged 
by Seapeentten to acts of dishonesty, 
well knowing that nearly the same 
punishment awaits them, whether 
they steal or beg. Among the various 
evils which may be expected to result 
from this, act, the author enumerates 
the following :— 
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orders. i > 

and when the i ‘sumber of 

is stated as evidence of increasing aw 

the Sa a eae are 
offences of the 


within prison-walls, and regarded as ob- 


Whether this act will be rendered 
advantageous or disadvan us to 
the community, will depend, in no 
small degree, on those to whom the 
execution of its clauses is entrusted. 
Like many other powerful agents, it 
may be made an instrument either of 
good or evil, so that— 

“« Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

ne RR 


Review.——A _—— 7 ’ 
ached at Kettering. ‘ohn 
Freon Hall, M.A, pp. 58. Lisle. 
Hamilton, 1824, 
In this discourse, the author under- 
takes to prove that slavery admits of 
no scriptural defence, that it is re- 
pugnant to Christianity, and that it is 
the duty of Christians zealously to 
promote every judicious measure 
which may lead to its early and com- 
plete abolition. In establishing these 
rage his arguments are clear, forci- 

le, and well directed; and nothing 
but the prejudices which interest may 
excite, can prevent his readers from 
admitting that he has successfully ac- 
complished his task. 

Adverting to slavery, as allowed 
by the Jewish law, he contends that 
the practice is no where recommend- 
ed. ‘‘ There is not the slightest at- 
tempt to represent it as virtuous ; nor 
is there any reason to believe that it 
met with the divine approbation. The 
allowance of it was evidently for the 
prevention of a greater evil; and it is 
obvious that a Jew, by releasing a 
slave, would have evinced superior 
virtue, and have enjoyed more of the 
favour of God, than by availing him- 
self of the | permission to pur- 
rs vids wh . wie retain them 
in age. —p. 17. 

On the in the New Testa- 
ment, be este gy Leroy _ 
gp ly favouring slavery, 0 

all animadverts with much amo 
ment and strength of mind. The 











stance of his arguments’ is, that the 
of Christ is not of this world 

—that he never interfered with politi- 
cal and civil establishments, arising 
from worldly authorities, nor a t- 
ed to ve the connexions w 
subsisted between man and man.— 
But when Christianity became the 
professed basis of those governments 
which are avowedly founded ' on its 
own pure and independent principles, 
it assumes a new aspect, and no 
can be more repugnant to its 
and amiable character, than the sup- 
position that it gives the least sanc- 
tion or countenance to slavery. This 
abominable system is hostile to its 
genius, and tends in no small 
to counteract its benevolent designs, 
being inimical to the morality which 
it inculcates, and subversive of that 
social order which it was given to 
establish. 

The language in which the author 
pleads the cause of the unhappy ne- 
gro is bold and e c. The sub- 
ject fills his mind as he proceeds, and 
the real horrors of slavery furnish the 
picture, which he draws in the most 
glowing colours. He satisfactorily 
proves what every writer might easily 
prove, that slavery is alike hostile to 
the principles of justice, and the dic- 
tates of humanity. 

I 


Review.—The Atrocities of the Pi- 
rates of the Island of Ouba, Se. By 
Aaron Smith. 12mo. pp.225. Lon- 
don, Whittaker. 1824. 


It is scarcely possible to peruse this 
work, without calling to mind the days 
of the Buccaniers who traversed 
American seas in the early periods of 
their history, committing depreda- 
tions, and displaying a ferocity of 
character, that struck all Europe with 
astonishment. 

It appears from this narrative, that 
Aaron Smith, the author, intending 
to return to England from Jamaica, 
went on board the Zephyr merchant 
brig, in the character of chief mate. 
In the month of June, 1822, the vessel 
sailed from Port Royal, but she had 
not been at sea many days before she 
was captured by a pirate, on board of 
which Smith was taken and forcibly 
detained, until the follo year, 
when he made his escape. free- 
dom, however, at first, was not m 
more welcome than his previous chain.. 








pet 
eH 


to the charges brought 
t » Mr. Smith did not at- 
t to deny the faets, but contend- 
t the depredations in which he 
had engaged, were the effect of com- 
pulsion, which he could only resist at 
the peril of his life. On one occasion 
he made the attempt, and the follow- 
i ishment was the reward of his 
disobedience :— 


5 


“ Our attention was now excited by 8 


reconn 
4 fabermed thoes thet. che wen. Amenshant brig, 
and orders were given to go in chase i - 
ately; the pilot undertaking to take her 
through the s, while E was called down 
and consulted as to the best mode of fighting 
in case she should resist. The corsair, havi 
ined on the brig. fired . 
hearing-to. and ‘dlaplaying the ‘opts ensige. 
ving-to isplayi e ensign. 
From i elcid figure-head of the 
i that she was 


a3 
i 


as my 

) 3; for.w 
shal) blow her a 

» I will; shoot you. 

it shoot me if he pleased; 

not comm 


family to. 
: inelined. to dispate hi 
etal aie noon 
me 
T'was. carried as he had directed, 
came to me, and asked'me ‘ if I was 


i 
z 
gf 


“ 
i 


§ 
Fi 
Be 


it 


/ who now seemed to 


| that. 
cap- | me, which they did, and I seized that oppor- 


welt he was afraid to attack, and had re 





powder. 


senses, and 


me at once ; but they only laaghed at me, and 
the captain ingly asked me if I would 
obey him now? @ excruciating agony ia 
which I was, extorted my acquiescence, and I 
was ordered to be released; buat I fainted be- 
fore that could be done. 

«« When I recovered my senses, I found my- 
self stretched on a mattress in the cabin, and 
in the most dreadful pain, In the frenty. and 
deliriam of the moment, I meditated self- 


destruction; ‘but ne-weapons were. near. me, 


of my T asked for a sheet to cover me, 
and a pillow for my head; and the captain, 
relent, ordered the stew-’ 
ard to give me all that E required. FE 

the medicine chest might be near 


tunity of swallowing the contents of a small 


” | vial of landanom, about a hundred and thirty 


drops, hoping that I should wake no more’ in 
this world. The cock, who seemed to pity 
and feel for my safferings, now brought me a 
little arrow-root and. wine, ap my 
bed for me. I asked him where the corsair 
Ma smart told me, in the peg at anchor. 
ex ‘ ise at the circamstance ; 
ep he inform vaseS tne thecaptais . was 80 con- 
vinced that the brig wasa man of war, and that 
I had meant to decoy them to be taken, that 
ned into, 
harbour shortly after IT was brought down 
below.”—p. 79 to 85. 


|. This book contains a detail! of in- 


teresting incidents, the truth of which 
we see) no. reason: to: suspect. It 


Y | places, the conduct of the ferocious: 


captain, and the barbarians under his 


‘command, in a light. that cannot be 
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contemplated without horror. In the 

characters of these pirates, it exhibits 

human nature in its lowest state of 

degradation and depravity, under the 

combined influence of gluttony, drunk- 

enness, licentiousness, and cruelty. 
ee 


GLEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Cwwilization in New Zealand. 


Among the various branches of ee 
which we have just received from New South 
Wales, we find the following article, written 
by a respectable clerg of that colony, 
which, we doubt not, will prove highly inter- 
esting to our readers :— 

‘* Parramatta, Dec. 8, 1823. 

««S$1r,—It may not be uninteresting to some 
of yoar readers who occasionally visit New 
Zealand, and to others also who are unac- 
quainted with that country, and the character 
of the inhabitants; and who may, from stress 
of weather, or other circumstances, be forced 
to take shelter in some of the harbours on that 
coast, to learn the original circumstances which 
led to the first establishment of a mission to 
that country, and the benefits that have re- 
sulted from that event. I shall, therefore, 
state some of the facts which came under my 
own immediate observation. 

«* About the year 1805, a cbief,named Tippa- 
hee, with some of his friends, were brought to 
New South Wales in his majesty’s ship the 
Buffalo, from Norfolk Island, where they had 
been left by some whaler. At this period the 

vernment of the colony was administered by 

e late Captain King, of the Royal Navy. 
On their arrival, and during their stay, bis 
excellency shewed them the kindest attention, 
admitted Tippahee to his table, and provided 
him and his friends with suitable lodgings. 
They were also treated with great kindness by 
every respectable family in the settlement 
whom they visited. During Tippahee’s resi- 
dence amongst us, I became intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and we had many conver- 
sations relative to the state of his countrymen. 
I found Tippahee a man of a very superior an- 
derstanding as an uncultivated savage, and 
capable of receiving any instruction. His 
companions also manifested strong mental fa- 
cuities. When they had remaived as long as 
they wished in the colony, the governor sent a 
vessel expressly with them to their own coan- 
try; so that his kindness towards these sa- 
vages never ceased until they were safely land- 
ed on their own shores, with many presents 
which they bad received from the crown and 
private individuals. These marked attentions 
made a lasting impression on their minds. 

“In 1806 Captain King retired from this go- 
vernment, and in the beginning of the follow- 
ing year embarked for England. I accompa- 
nied him to , and shortly after my arri- 
val in London, I, resolved to apply to the 
Charch Missionary Society, and to solicit them 
to send a mission to New Zealand, from a full 
conviction that this — = of acne Pao 
ings could never rise from their degraded bar- 
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barism, without the benevolent aid of the ci- 
vilized world. I addressed a letter to the se- 
cretary, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, who introduced 
me to some of the members. I 

submitted my request, or memorial, to the 
consideration of the committee, who approved 
of my application, and passed a resolation to 
send out two or three mechanics first, when 
suitable persons could be found, who would 


venture upon sach an apparently dangerous 


mission. 

“ In 1809, I embarked for New South 
Wales. Messrs. William Hall and John King 
offered themselves for the New Zealand Mis- 
sion; and it was determined by the committee 
that they should accompany me to the colony, 
in order that they might be forwarded to New 
Zea! Mr. Kendall offered himself also 
at that time, but was ee 

« On my arrival, I learned the Boyd had 
been cut off in the harbour of Whan 
and burnt; and the master, passengers, and 
crew massacred and eaten by the natives; and 
that seven whalers, which were apon the coast 
at the time the Boyd was cat off, had made an 
attack upon Tippabee’s settlement, in the 
of Islands, when a number of his people ba 
been killed, and himself severely wounded. 
These disastrous events seemed to prohibit, 
for ever, all fature attempts to introduce the 
arts of civilization, and the knowledge «of 
Christianity, amongst such a barbarous nation 
of cannibals.—Messrs. Hall and King retired to 
Parramatta, and no attempt was made at that 
time to establish the mission, thoagh I enter- 
tained very strong hopes that the experiment 
might be tried at some fature period. 

“Two or aes after the loss of the 
Boyd, the Charcb Missionary Society sent out 
Mr. Kendall, wishing (if practicable) to begia 
the mission. A young chief named 
a near relation to Tippahee, had lived with me 
about two years. He came to London in 1809, 
and returned with me to New South Wales. 
At the time Mr. Kendall arrived, I had sent 
Duaterra home to his friends. From my know- 
ledge of Duaterra, and the inflaence he had 
with his countrymen, and the anxiety be bad 
expressed for their welfare, I was confident 
the missionaries might venture their 
mission. After Mr. Kendall arrived, I applied 
to his excellenoy ay Macquarie for 
permission to visit New Zealand, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the mission. From the 
calamities that had befallen the crew of the 
Boyd, bis excellency did not feel himself jus- 
tified in giving me his sanction to go at that 
riod. I then sent Messrs. Hall and Kendall 
to New Zealand, for Duaterra and some of the 
chiefs. Duaterra, Syungee, Koro Kore, and 
Toi, retarned with them to New South Wales. 
The governor then gave me issi 
New Zealand. I took al 
missionaries, Messrs. K. » Hal 
with their families. We touched at the N 
Cape, explained to the natives our 
proceeded to visit the inbabitants of Whanga- 
rooa, who had cut off the Boyd, and had a long 
conversation with the chiefs upon that melan- 
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tian religion, into sach a bold, daring, barba- 
rouas, warlike nation of cannibals, was not in- 
viting; and that it. required some resolution, 
some self-denial, some sacrifice, to sit down in 
the midst of such a people, whose habits and 
eustoms, and religion, were so revolting to the 
feelings of civil society. 

“It is probable the missionaries might have 
done more during their nine years’ residence 
in. New Zealand, than they have done, to pro- 
mote the benevolent object of the society ; yet 
it will be found that very mach bas been done, 
when every difficulty connected with their 
situation is fairly weighed. 

“ Before the mission was established, the na- 
tives of New Zealand were a terror to the ci- 
vilized world ; vessels, even in distress, were 
justly afraid to put into any of their harbours. 
Acts of plunder, marder, and other cruelties, 
were. continually committed, either by the 
natives upon the Europeans, or by the Earo- 
peans upon thenatives. They were constantly 
Yetaliating upon each other. From the day 
the mission was established, to the present 
time, no acts of cruelty or murder have been 
committed from the North Cape to the river 
Thames, a distance of wee | 200 miles, by any 
of the natives. I explained to every tribe, on 
my first visit, from the North C all along 
the coast to the river Thames, the object of 
the Church Missionary Society in sending 
missionaries amongst them, and requested the 
natives not to commit any acts of violence 

e ; and in case the Euro- 

shoald treat them ill, governor Mac- 

quarie would panish the Earopeans when they 
retarned to Bort Jackson, for any offences 
committed by them in New Zealand, as soon 
as he was acquainted with the nature of their 
crimes. The natives were satisfied with the 
ion, and have conducted them- 


them. 
has increased twenty-fold, as far as the bene- 
fits derived from introduction of hoes, 
spades, axes, &c. have extended. Ships can 
néw, in my opinion, with perfect safety, enter 
the harbours of Whangarooa, the Bay of Is- 
lands, and the river Thames, and procure such 
of fish, pork, potatoes, and other 
» and i poultry, as they 
may require, unless the crews should commit 
e@ act of violence upon the inhabitants. 
have also made very consi- 
advances towards civilization. 


ue 


apon their shores ; 
of the river Gam- 


ent 
ide 
He 


i? 





Bay of Islands. I saw several of the crew 
belonging to the Cossack, who expressed their 
gratitade to the natives for their kindness and 
attention to them in their distress. 

« When the Brampton was wrecked, I was 
on board. It will be sufficient to shew the fa- 
vourable disposition of the natives, for me to 
refer only to the speech of a chief, known to 
the Europeans by the name of King George, 
which he addressed to his coantrymen, on 
board the Brampton, after she became a 
wreck. 

On Sunday, the 7th of September last, the 
ship strack the ground at hulf eob tide ; and, 
in consequence of the increasing violence of 
the gale, became a complete wreck the next 
morning. It was not antil Tharsday morning 
that the gale abated, so as to allow the natives 
to approach the ship from the surrounding 
shores. Several canoes, fall of men, some 
armed and some without arms, then made their 
pay Pe One party of them were for 

andering the ship, the other were peaceably 
inclined: King George headed the latter party. 
He bad dressed himself according to the New 
Zealand fashion; and, having commanded the 
attention of the natives, he spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“«« He told the whole of thenatives to behave 
well to the Eu s in distress. He said 
that that was not a time for plander; that, 
should they injure the sailors, or take away 
their property, their name, which was now 

reat, would soon become odious to all Eng- 
ishmen, like that of the native George, who 
had been formerly concerned in taking the ship 
Boyd. Besides, he said, Englishmen were 
well able to avenge their wrongs; and New 
Zealanders, who would have no concern in 
robbing this ship, might hereafter saffer for 
the misconduct of their countrymen. = 
he noticed four natives who had been killed 
formerly, at the Bay of Islands, by the Euro- 
peans, one after another, for the faalts of other 
men.) He said, New Zealanders ought not 
only to permit the English to remove their 
Property from the wreck to the shore, but to 
assist them in doing it ; and he finally gave it 
as his decided opinion, that no natives of the 
Bay of Islands at least, ought to set fire to the 
wreck, but to let it remain until it should be 
broken to pieces by the winds and waves.’ 

“ From the above facts, it will appear that the 

establishment of the mission has, for the last 
nine years, been attended with the greatest 
benefit, not only to the New Zealanders, but 
also to the ans; whose vessels, from 
distress of weather, want of s' ies, or other 
causes, have pat into their b 3 where 
they can now anchor with safety, and obtain 
wood, water, and such refreshments as they 
may require. 
“T should recommend all masters of ships, 
and their crews, to treat the natives with com- 
mon civility, and then they need be under little 
a from them. The fewer natives 
they admit on board, the less danger there will 
be of any quarrels taking place between them 
and the crews of their vessels. Some attention 
should be paid to the chief of the place, and he 
should be requested to prevent too many of the 
natives from entering the ship, lest thefts should 
be committed by them. Your obedient hamble 
servant, SAMUEL MARSDEN.” 
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Wesleyan Mission at New Zealand. 


From a gentleman residing in Sydney, we 
learn, that this mission also enjoys pleasing 
prospects. The account we have received 
runs as follows :— ; 

“The Rev. Mr. Leigh comes hither for the 
purpose of recruiting his health, having been 
very ill for many months past. The Rev. Mr. 
White also revisits New South Wales by the 
same conveyance, intending to return almost 
immediately. The Rev. Mr. Turner, with Mr. 
Hobbs, remains on the station, in active and 
abundant employ. Of all the Missionary fields 
in the South Sea, New Zealand has been con- 
sidered, from multiplied untoward circam- 
stances, the most uninviting and barren; but 
that thisis no longer the case, the Christian 
mind mast feel thankful. Mr. White, at the 
monthly missionary prayer-meeting in Mac- 
quarie-street, on Monday evening last, related 
facts that gave birth to hopes of the most flat- 
tering success; and which, with all their an- 
borrowed simplicity, only tend to enhance the 
matchless value of that sure word of preppees: 
which goes to declare, that ‘ ALL shall know 
the Lord, from the least to the greatest.’ 
~— a vo my _ sated at 

angarooa; and is under peculiar pa- 
tronage | al such it may be termed ) of George, 
the chief who cut off the Boyd: bis daughter, 
a pretty little girl, nearly as fair as an Euro- 
an, 18 consigned to the care of Mrs. Turner. 

is chief has two brothers of the same rank 
with himself, but George has the preponderat- 
ing influence. He wishes for nothing more 
cordially than a reconciliation with the com- 
manders of vessels, who are very tenacious of 
avy expression of friendship from a chief so 
much dreaded. The reluct of captains to 
visit W hangarooa evidently prodaces much an- 
guish in the bosom of George, who was insti- 
gated to the destruction of the Boyd, and her 
ill-fated crew, by the cruelty he met. with on 
board that vessel, while on bis retarn home 
from this colony. The New Zealanders were 
loth to believe that the gentlemen of the mis- 
sion came among them merely for their good, 
and that they were not influenced by secular 
motives. As penetration is not one of the 
least qualities they » a few weeks as- 
sured them that their present, fature, and 
eternal good, and theirs only, was the motive 
which prompted the missionaries to sacrifice 
all the blessings and benefits of civilized life, 
and venture among the habitations of cruelty 
and cannibalism ; and this was a point of no 
small moment gained. Reason and analogy, 
doubtless directed by a superior Power, con- 
strain the mind of the New Zealand savage to 
bend to their superior dictates, and acknow- 
ledge her darkness and ignorance. They con- 
fess that their is a bad god; but that our 
God is a good For natural genius they 
yield the palm to none; and they are in the 
possession of capabilities that only need the 
fostering power of the Gospel properly to 


“‘ The mission-station is delightfully situated 
upon the borders of a serpentine fresh-water 
stream that communicates with the river which 
empties itself into the ocean by means of 3 
small canal. Vil of natives surround the 
station ; and there is little difficulty in-procur- 








ing a willing congregation in that part. of the 
world. Numbers of children are now ina 
course of instruction. Mr. White says, that 
it used to be the practice of paying or reward- 
ing the children for receiving iostruction. 
This custom, so obviously unwise, was .at 
once repressed at Whangarooa. The little 
ones were in the habit of soliciting for 
allowing the missionaries to teach them ; and a 
denial was followed by a threat to abandon 
learning. They were then asked who were to 
pay the missionaries for leaving their native 
country, friends, and every thing of value, in 
order to come among and instruct them in that 
which only concerned their welfare. This 
reasoning, with God’s blessing, at once proved 
resistless, and ever after the children were in 
the custom of flocking together for the parpose 
of being taught! This was another important 
obsiacle overcome. The chiefs. are highly 
delighted with the settlement of missionaries 
on their shores; and it is admitted by them, 
that they themselves may not come to a 
knqwiedge of the trae God, and the. 
grand truths of the Bible, bot, that. their 
children will arrive at the possession of those 
inestimable blessings they have not the least 
doubt, and with this view they are anxious for 
the fartherance of the 7 Aad here isa 


third point acco: 
that woald 


fifteen or twenty years ago, were much in 
same situation as New Zealand bas been 
ae Ws yet oe pete Or ny ag 
world, at this iod, upon ing at those 
once iteoeant abandoned pea bat 
oS aoe eee 
wrought ?” and 
members of the Church Mi Society 
contributed not a little to. promote obj 
of their Wesleyan brethren, in i 
apon all occasions, the most prompt and un- 
icited assistance. 

«It is wat sation to say, in addition to the 
above, that the Church mission in New Zea- 
land is gradually making way against the many 
oppositions, that had existence in various.un- 
bappy sources, and that an abundant harvest 
w ae the toils and hardships of those men 
of have continued steadfast and un- 
moveable in the cause in whi y 
She dnwey qaee. of midnight horror is.dis- 
persing at the manifestation: of the Sun of 
Righteousness. ri i29 

* Sidney, Dec. 4th; 1823.” 


Account of a recent Visit’ to in the 
f to Tongataboo, 








The following erticle, icated with the 
om , is from the pen of the Rev, Walter 
y » whe has 


turned to New South Wales by the express 
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advice of the Directors at home, from bis 
mission to the Friendly Isles on which he re- 
sided 13 months, during which interim he has 
been so happy as to gain the confidence of 
those interesting pagans. Mr. Lawry has 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, in ning and establishing an inter- 
course with those islanders, which bids fair 
to lead to the introdaction of civilization, and 
the higher blessings of the Christian religion. 
Two young men (Australians) are left on 
Tonga, engaged in acquiring the native lan- 
guage; they are expected to be joined by mis- 
sionaries immediately from England ; while Mr. 
Lawry will pursue the objects of the Wesleyan 
mission elsewhere, in the event of not return- 
ing to Tonga.— 

“TI cannot better convey to you an idea of the 
mode of living in Tonga, than by relating the 
circumstances attending one of our first jour- 
neys on that island. On the 2d of June we set 
out on a visit to Heeheefo, a distance from our 
mission premises of about two miles; but, 
owing to the extended coral reefs along shore, 
we had to row a much greater distance. The 
Heeheefo end of Tonga is mach more narrow 
than that of Abagee; the people are more 
crowded together, several thousands living 
within one mile of each other ; the land is 
necessarily better cultivated, and the fortified 
town rendered more secure than the generality 
of such places. 

“The chiefs relate, that prior to their late 
wars, the Tooitonga, that is, the king of 
Tonga, when he had occasion to send a mes- 

to the most remote parts of the isle, used 


only to speak to the family who occupied the 
next house ; they spoke to the inmates of the 
house adjoining theirs ; and thus the message 
was sent forward, no man rising from his seat. 
The uncommon richness of the soil, and the 

itude of native fraits, render this state- 


ment credible. I see no reason to doubt that 
the single island of Tonga is capable of sus- 
taining twenty times its present population ; 
and I think, that one of the q of 


and fowls ; then two hogs, the one alive and 
the other roasted ; these were accompanied b 
twenty large yams and some fish, just fresb 
from the net. 

“ Having tarried at Heeheefo two days, we 
prepared for our departure, when one of the 
chief women gave us a bale of gnatoo, about 
thirty yards long by six yards wide. They 
pressed it upon me to gnahe tohe make marks, 
that is, write to Britain for more missionaries, 
that some might live always with them at 
Heeheefo. On our way home we were op- 
posed by a strong east wind which gusty 
prevails here, but fortunately about sun-set we 
arrived at Newcoaloffa, a town midway from 
Heeheefo to Cockevernal ; here we found a 
house erected on the reef, about gan-shot from 
the shore, which in the heat of summer is used 
by the chiefs as a sleeping room, when they 
can enjoy the refreshing sea breeze, and escape 
from the tormenting moschettoes. This house 
stood upon pillars, the tide ebbing and flowing 
beneath it, here we slept securely until an 
hour before sun-rise, when we again embarked, 
and arrived home the same day. We encon- 
rage a hope that our visit to Ata will tend to 
reconcile to each other, the angry chiefs of 
Ahagee and Heebeefo: they now interchange 
visits, whereas before they stood aloof. 

“On the 12th of Jaly, Palac, the chief, with 
whom we more intimately resided, made a car- 
tonga, or feast, in honour of his eldest daugh- 
ter, who after this feast, but not before, was 
at liberty to be married. Many thousands of 
or collected from every part of the island, 

ringing with them bales of gnatoo, mats, 
yams, and hogs: — of 500 hogs were 
roasted, and several waggon loads of yams 
cooked on the occasion; the greatest part of 
which was by no means economically used. 
They placed the chief's girl in the centre of a 
very large native house, the cane ceilings of 
which were all removed for the accommoda- 
tion of spectators. The seat upon which the 
young lady sat, consisted of about a cart-load 
too (native cloth); her face was plen- 





their conversion from paganism to Christi- 

anity, would be such an increase. Infanticide 

is never practised among them, but they have 

another less shocking, though not less effectual 

way of ing the increase of population ; 

bat here delicacy prevents me from withdraw- 
the veil. 

“ Ata, the principal chief of the Heeheefo, 
was exceedingly proud of our visit to him, 
and manifested bis joy in the Tonga fashion, 
that is, he did not ask us to eat or to drink 
after our day of toil on the water, nor prepare 
a place for us to sleep on, but sat down at the 
head of his cava ring, surrounded by many of 
his poeple, with whom he drank cava, which 
- all know we detest. Having found a 

we house, which was at our service, we 
of some refreshment put up by our- 
selves for that purpose, and there lay down 
upon the clean mats to sleep. The house was 
a small one, about = feet long by four- 
teen broad, it had a small cane fencing round 
it at the distance of ten yards ; within this, no 
one could bat by our permission. 
The first present sent as by Ata, which came 
to ighiog — a was a —_ — 
wei y to seventy pounds; in 
night he sent us three baskets of roasted yams 


o Lad 
tifally besmeared with red paint and oil. The 
quantity of gnatoo wound round her was almost 
incredible; it required five women crowded 
round her to bear up its massy weight; and 
her waist, I should think, would have mea- 
sured eight to ten yards round. The multitude 
encircled the house, leaving however a con- 
siderable space unoccupied between them- 
selves, and the heroine of the scene. Into 
this space were brought hundreds of roasted 
ams and hogs ; these were conveyed in large 
kets, made fur the parpose, of the cocoa- 
nat leaf, containing each as mach as thirty or 
forty strong men could lift: here the young 
chiefs vied with each other in muscular 
ae They then sat down to carve the 
ogs, one to each hog; and here it was laugh- 
able to see some with knives, some with cut- 
jasses, some with swords, and one I observed 
with an axe! He who could first dissect bis 
hog obtained the public cheers. In these 
operations I could not discover mach science, 
bat its place was supplied by an amazing 
quantum of mnscular strength. With one 
hand they seized the limb, and with the other 
they severed it from the joint, taking care, as 
soon as it was cut or dragged off, to throw it 





over their beads into the air—thus the atmos- 
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phere was crowded with flying joints of roasted 


«The second day was dedicated to making of 
presents, for which the chief had ample provi- 
sion in the various articles brought to him by 
bis numerous and affectionate visitors. To us 
he sent yams, hogs (alive), gnatoo, and mats, 
as much as forty men could carry. The whole 
concluded with singing, in which they are pe- 
culiarly interesting ; and dancing, which they 
perform very gracefully. 

“There are on Tonga nineteen towns and 
three sacred places ; at one of these we have 
erected our mission-house. I think there are 
not less than 700 souls in this sacred spot. 
The town of Hoey is one mile to the east, and 
Hooloonga is one mile to the west. Vinee, 
Tooney, and Foamoto, are three towns within 
an easy walk of Cokevernal. In these there 
dwell a-mass of population, sufficient to occupy 
the labours of two missionaries, as soon as 
they shall have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of the native langaage to communicate to 
the natives religious instractions. For all 
men, I think, who are acquainted with human 
nature, and who believe the Sacred Writings, 
must be aware that nothing else will reach their 
case. Jn all parts of the island there are 
plantations, and people living among them, to 
clear the banana ground, plant the yam, and 
various articles of food. 

*«On the 18th Jaly, I attended a cava ring of 
the Tonga chiefs, to hear Footoocava describe 
his visit to New South Wales. Tata had gone 
to another part of the island for the same 
purpose. hen I came to the house where 
the chiefs were assembled, I found Mcholamo, 
an old chief, pretending to be inspired ; I took 
my seat by his side, in the Tonga fashion, 
sitting upon the floor, which consists of clean 
mats. The old man instantly vociferated 
«« Alloo eea!”’ “He is gone!” signifying that 
the Atooa (spirit) was gone out of him. He 
threw, with great violence, a club after him, 
in the direction which he believed him to have 
taken; thus intimating his dislike to those 
ghostly visitors. Footoocava then touched 
the chief's feet both with his hands and with 
his forehead, which is a ceremony of great 
respect among the Tongese. The narrative 
was then commenced. He related, in a most 
orderly and impressive manner, the particulars 
of his voyage from Tonga to New Zealand, and 
from New Zealand to Sydney. Of the former 
he said ‘nothing favourable, only that there 
were white men there endeavouring to make 
the natives wise; upon the mention of which 
he added this remark, that Missionaries were 
now sent out from England to all lands, and 
they were striving with each other, in their 
several stations, which should first succeed. 

‘“* His remarks upon the stone walls, large 
houses, articles for barter in the shops, num- 
ber of ships in the harbour, exercising of the 
soldiers, variety of fruits, enormous size of 
the horses and horned cattle, extent of the 
country ; and, above all, the unbounded libe- 
rality and kindness of our friends, produced an 
electrifying effect upon the chiefs, who sat 
amazed and overwhelmed to hear such reports 
from their own relatives, whose veracit they 
never ae Footoocava also informed 
them of our schools, and of the sacred atten- 
tion which the better sort of people in Port 





Jackson pay to the Sabbath-day, while the 
mea varle( people foolish ) concerned themselves 
but little about it. He said that the men of 
Tonga wonld never be wise till os Pa om 
the same measures as the anga (good- 
minded) people, of New South Wales. The 
chiefs unanimously replied, that they thought 
80 too. 

“The condescending attention, liberality, 
and admonitions of His Excellency Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, were detailed with uncommon elo- 
quence and effect. In short, I never witnessed 
a scene which excited a greater variety of 
grateful and delightful emotions in my mind 
than this, 4n which the best interests of our 
mission are involved. 

*« And here I feel myself bound, by the loud 
and imperative calls of daty and of gratitade, 
to record the obligations which our Tonga 
mission is under to His Excellency Sir Thomas, 
and Lady Brisbane. Their condescending at- 
tentions to the two young chiefs whom we sent 
to the Colony as hostages, secured to us from 
the Tonga chiefs what could not have been 
purchased with gold. They said, that before 
the return of these hostages, they had con- 
sidered us as so many Atooas (spirits); bat 
now they saw the trath of the case, they re- 
solved apon doing every thing to secure our 
confidence, and to increase our pleasure. 
Their after conduct corresponded with their 
professions; for whereas, in our earlier com- 
munications with them, there were many things 
in their bebaviour towards us which rendered 
it necessary for us to cultivate an acquaintance 
with patience ; after the return of Footoocava 
and Tata they vied with each other in acts and 
expressions of kindness towards us. 

‘* Tata’s friends brougbt forty hogs to the 
ship as a present, in consideration of the many 
kindnesses shewn to bim daring his absence. 
When we. were coming away, multitades 
potest oe pee py we gmc pot 

aving appointed one of their public ers 
for that’ ba se, they called me into the 
centre of an immense ring, and said, ‘ It had 
been long dark on the Tonga isles, but that 
our coming had brought daylight among 
them.’ They thanked us for all the riches 
which the ship from the white man’s country 
bad brought among them, and that they woald 
be good-minded towards George and Charles 
(two young men who remain among them); 
that their mamahee a cadee, 09 we were sore, ) 
because of our going to the far country, but that 
they should pel have to weep away the moons 
until our retarn among them, with several of 
our relations. They think that all white people 
are related to one another. 

‘Bat they did not stop here ; they love notin 
word only, but in deed and in trath. Hence, 
they brought to us hogs, baskets of yams, 
bananas, fruits, ard fish ; mats, bales of gnatoo, 
and various other articles, such as they could 

rocure, or such as they supposed we sbould 
pleased with. In these presents, it was im- 
peer that they should have been influenced 
y any but right and disinterested motives. 
They seemed to have a much better notion of 
the Re of our mission among them than 
might be imagined. 

** Sitting in one of their cava rings ope morn- 
ing, a mataboolee (a man in r next to a 
chief) suggested that he thought we were come 
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as spies, and should be some time followed by 
King George’s fighting men, who would 
pulate their country ; and therefore be thought 
it advisable for them to tamate (strike = 
the (people from the top of the sky. 
It was nothing new for us to hear of their tak- 
ing counsel together about the propriety, and 
even necessity, of killing us. But on this oc- 
casion, the chief, Palou, who sat at the head of 
the ring, sharply replied to the mataboolee, by 
saying that it was not possible for us to have 
any bad design upon them; had that been the 
case, the chief of Port Jackson had toca lahee, 
emery on of fighting men, whom he would 
ve sent to Tonga, and cat thenr all off at 
once, if the white people had ali been bad 
minded. But he was sare the fact was this :— 
Oar Atooa intended to make himself master of 
all their Atoos (spirits), and bad sent us to 
Tenga to inform them, when their gods were 
all sabdued, how they might know aad please 
ours. A chief called Oheela was also sure 
that this was the trath of the case. ‘ What,’ 
he asked,‘ could be worse counsel than that 
given by the mataboolee, tostrike usdead, when 
it was certain that the chief of our country was 
able, by his warriors, to punish them for such 
conduct?’ Palou concluded the speeches by 
saying, ‘ that if any man did not treat us as 
great chiefs should be treated, he would make 
such persons become our bond-slaves for ever.’ 
I am, sir, your most obliged, humble servant, 


November 25,1823. “ WALTER Lawry.” 

British and Foreign School Society.—Since 
our last number was published, a printed ac- 
count has been kindly sent us of the proceed- 
ings at the nineteenth anniversary of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society, held at the 
Freemason’s tavern, May 10, 1 e Dake 
of Sussex in the chair. From the report, it 
appears that this philanthropic and liberal in- 
stitation is in the most flourishing condition. 
Its principles extend in every direction, and it 
is most li ly supported. Thirty years have 
not yet elapsed since its commencement, dar- 
ing which time, several millions of children have 
received instruction. Many distinguished cha- 
racters countenanced this anniversary with 

ir presence, and animated, with their 
speeches, the active agents of the system to 
perseverance. 

Society for the Protection of Reli- 
gious Liberty.—The anniversary of this society 
was held at the City of London tavern, on Sa- 
turday, May 15, 1824—Lord Holland in the 
chair. Although the rain was incessant, the 
assembly was numerous, many of whom at- 
tended from an attachment to the principles 
the society was established to support, and 
others to hear the eloquence of Mr. Wilks, 
which, on these occasions, displays itself with 
peculiar lustre, and rarely fails to prove both 
amusing and instractive. The facts detailed 
at this anniver shew the necessity of the 
institution, and the spirit displayed on the 
occasion gave evidence of a disposition to 


support it. 
Miscellaneous. 
Seajiah Wilde; hessse ood’ ols Seapied 
w » farnace » Occup) 
aotenia ond two and a ball is 
width » avd without a boiler, has recently been 





in use at Philadelphia ; it bas been seen im- 
pelling a commoa ferry-boat, with twelve pas- 
sengers, at the rate of eight miles anhour. It 
is the invention of Mr. Hawkins; and if the 
cylinder, which is only seven inches in height, 
had been a foot high, it is said that the power 
would have been doubled. The term of 
** Steam-boat Safety” is to be given to it, not 
being liable to bursting or . 

Cc to Animals.—An institution has been 
recently formed, the object of which is te 
rg the exercise of cruelty towards the 

rute creation, and to use amongst those 
intrusted with the control of animals, some de- 
gree of humane and moral feeling. It is pro- 
posed to promote this object by means of ser- 
mons and the circulation of tracts; but, asa 
society, its funds are not to be employed in 
poceantians under Mr. Martin’s act; this, 
wever, it is to be feared, is the only effectual 
way of preaching humanity to the class of men 
principally sina at, though the labours of the 
society may not be lost upon others less di- 
rectly concerned : several pleasing instances 
of my feeling towards animals were re- 
po to the society. 

Hints to Pedestrians.—After a journey on 
foot, rub the feet, at going to bed, with spirits 
mixed with tallow dropped from a lighted can- 
dle into the palm of the hand. On the follow- 
ing morning, no blisters will exist; the spirit 
seems to possess the healing power, the tallow 
serving only to keep the skin soft and pliant. 
The soles of the feet, the ancles, and insteps, 
should be rubbed well; and even where no 
blisters exist, the application may be usefully 
made as a preventive. Salt and water is a 
good substitate. 

Children’s Sweetmeats.—The following is the 
result of an experiment made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the colouring matter employed 
in the preparation of those common sweet- 
meats, of which such quantities are consumed 
by the children of the labouring classes, and 
others :—One pennyworth of red balls, called, 
we believe, Nelson or Waterloo balls, yielded, 
on analysis, thirty grains of an indissolable 
matter resembling red lead, which, on being 
fused with the blow-pipe, uced twenty- 
four grains of lead in a metallic state! 

.—The newly invented apparatus for 
extracting poisons from the stomach, was re- 
cently used at) Derby with complete effect. 
Laudanom had been taken, for the purpose of 
self-destruction; the usual emetics had been 
administered, without any effect, as is fre- 
quently the case under similar circumstances, 
in consequence of the insensibility produced 
by the poison. The laudanum was extracted, 
by first forcing a quantity of warm water inte 
the stomach, and then immediately withdraw- 
ing the whole contents by means of the new 


instrament. 

Ethiop become White——The celebrated 
Dr. Dwight, in his Travels in New England, 
records a curious physiological change in the 
human species, which fell under his own ob- 
servation. He saw a negro in Virginia, whose 
complexion, without any apparent cause, or 
dimination of health, was gradually becoming 
i as or cadaverous, but 
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and ed faster on those parts where the 
skin was covered than where it was ex . 
In foar years, the breast, arms, legs, and thighs, 
had become wholly white ; the hands, feet, and 
face, were hideously spotted ; the skin of the 
head was changed in spots, and wherever it 
was changed, the hair had become straight and 
flaxen. In four years more the or was 
almost complete. From the beginning be had 
been @ hale, sound man, and no change had 
taken place in his habits of life; nor was he 
conscious of any pecaliar sensation, except 
that, where the discoloration was on, 
the skin was in a slight degree more sensitive 
than elsewhere. The same process had taken 
place to the same extent in one civilized Indi- 
an, and had commenced in three others. Dr. 
Dwight infers, from these and similar facts, 
that the present difference of complexion does 
not prove the human species to have sprang 
from different stocks. e observes, that the 
Jews have every tint of complexion, from that 
of Poland, Germany, and England, to that of 
the black Jews of Hindoostan ; and that the 
Colchians, who were black in the time of He- 
rodotus, are now as white as the Europeans. 
To give a Lustre to Plate.—Dissolve alam in 
a strong ley ; scum it carefully, then mix it up 
with soap, and wash your silver with it, using 
alinen rag. This will give plate a fine lustre. 
Caution to Spirit-drinkers—Smuggled Hol- 
lands have been often known to be largely im- 
preguated with sugar of lead. A few years 
ago, this species of adulteration was carried to 
sach an extent in a certain town on the Essex 
coast, that it prodaced among the inhabitants 
y, of which numbers, youn 
ngth 


what is com- 


‘— 

old, died. The distemper was at 
discovered to be no other than 
monly known by the name of the Painter’s 
Colic, and the secret cause of it to be the 
sugar of lead with which the smuggled Hol- 
lands in common use in the town were impreg- 


hated. The danger to which 
themselves from the ase of 

terated, is infinitely ter is generally 
imagined. Among the persons who suffered 
from its effects, in the town before alluded to, 


ex 
rits thas oy 


that it contains metallic poison. 

_Belzoni.—At the request of some of her 
friends, Mrs. Belzoni is now preparing a fine 
lith hic engraving of the late celebrated 
traveller, of very large dimensions, represent- 
ing also some of the principal antiquities with 
which he has enriched our national museum. 

To render substances i Pound 
cherry-tree gum and alam, in equal quantities, 
into powder, and mix the powder with strong 
wine —— and leave it in a vessel over hot 
ashes to diges' 





of snap-dragon may prevent the burning of 
their flagers by the above recipe. ° 

Gout.—A tice containing a large propor- 
tion of cam has recently been ascertained 
to Fa great and decided relief to 
suffering under this most acute affliction. 

Paving.—A new method of paving the 
streets, for which a patent bas recently been 
granted to Mr. Chambers, is und the 
test of experiment in the parish of -le- 
bonne. 

Hi ia.—The death ofan aseful member 
of society, a Mr. Samuel Pownal, by this 
dreadful malady, took place lately, at the 
Stockport dispensary. After a | of seven 
weeks, he became affected with the usaal 
symptoms of hydrophobia, from the bite of a 
cat, in his father’s house. 

‘atal Surgical Lecture-—The death of Mr. 
Sheckleton, demonstrator of anatomy to the 
royal college of sar; Dublin, occurred 
in the following singular manner. When en- 
gaged in delivering a lecture, on the last Mon- 

ay in May, whilst raising a knife, be slight! 
cut his finger, which was thus inoculated wi 
the virulent matter from the subject upon 
which he lectured: inflammation came on, 
and, after every remedy was tried, he expired 
on the a ollowing. 

Death of Mr. Wilson Lowry.—On the morn- 
ing of Thursday, the 24th ult. after a lingering 
ilmess, this justly celebrated engraver, sus- 
taining the character of an honest man, paid 
— of —_ — who succeeds 

im in the profession, bi ir to rpetaate, 
if not surpass, the eminence which his father 
icing an the Sandwich Islands 

i Queen 9) i —A 
lithographic print d his Majesty has recently 
been published, from a drawing by Mr.John 
Hayter: one of her Majesty, we hear, is ina 
state of forwardness, and expected shortly to 

ear. 

“ee Vessels in the Netherlands.—The Dutch 
are actively ougmiped ini ing the use 
of steam vessels into Holland; one has 
just been oo a ap Utrecht and 
Amsterdam, whi: forms the voyage ev 

in three hours and a half. wh 

uniting the Black sea to the Baltic. 


canals from Dnieper and Nieman. 
ion in Denmark .—In Denmark the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction is maki 


a Already 140 schools are ined, 
in which this system is adopted. Count Moltke, 


who ae learning when living, has 
vided for its Le rag his wil, having’ be. 
queathed 60,000 rix dollars to be 


among scientific candidates, 10,000 to 
the cots SF we eae Se 
employed in edacatin sons officers. 
Watical Magnetic Prenion-—The Board of 
Longitude have conferred on Mr. Peter Bar- 
low, of the Royal Military Academy, the Par- 
i Premium of for his methed of 
ing the local magnetic attraction of 
ships. e method is extremely simple, con- 
sisting merely in placing a plate of iron abaft 
the compass, in such a direction, as to coun- 
teract,in any one place, the effects of the other 
iron in the ship. 
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Population of London und Paris.—The popu- 
lation of Paris was put down by Sir William 
Petty, in his ‘‘ Essay on Political Arithmetic,” 

blished in 1687, on the authority of the best 

rench writers, at 488,000; while her present 
population, according to the late census, does 
not amount to 700,000. But the population of 
London, which now exceeds 1,274,000, is pat 
down in.the same essay at 696,000; which 
shews that London must have added 578,000 
to her greater popalation, in the same period, 
that Paris had added little more than 200,000 
to her smaller population. 

The Misletoe.—This most beautiful plant may 
be propagated by simply taking one of the ber- 
ries at Christmas, and pressing it against a 
tree, to which it will adhere by its viscous 
jaice, and become a plant. 


a 
Hiterary Notices. 
Just Published. 


In one vol. 12mo. Tales from Afar. By a 
Clergyman lately resident abroad, Author of 
an Alpine Tale, Tales from Switzerland, &c. 

Letters in Rhyme from a Mother at Home to 
her Children at School, embellished with a su- 
perior engraving. 18mo. 2s. extra bds. 

Price 4s. in extra boards, embellished witha 
cut, Sancho, the Sacred Trophy, and the unpa- 
ralleled Operations of Episcopacy; with a 
Presbyter’s Hat. By 8S. H. Carlisle, of Essex. 

Scientia Biblica. Vol. I]. 10s. 6d. 

The Deity of Christ the Uniform Testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. W. Jones, 
Minister of Mawdeley Chapel, Bolton. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. boards. 

Spare Minutes. By Arthur Warwick. 1s. 

A Selection of Hymns for Village Congrega- 
tions. By the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, A.M. Se- 
cond Edition, bound in sheep, Is. 4d. or stiff 
covers, 1s. 

The Eleventh Volume of Dr. John Owen’s 
Works. 

Homeri Ilias, ad novissimam Heynii editio- 
nem exacta; excisis disquisitionibus, excursi- 
bus, et notarum iis, que ad jnniorum commo- 
ditatem minus pertinere videbantur. In one 
vol. Svo. 19s. bds. 

Homeri Ilias, ad uovissime Heynii editionis 
textum expressa. 12mo0. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Carmina Expurgata: in 
usum Scholarum. Cum Notis Anonymis et Jos. 
Juventii. Editio nova, 8vo. 9s. bds. 

D. Junii Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci Satire 
Expurgate; in usum Scholarum. Adduntur 
Juvenali Annotatiuncule Lud. Pratei et Jos. 

Juventii. Subjicitur Persio, Interpretationis 

loco, versio Brewsteri. Editio nova, Syo-. 

Demosthenis Orationes de Republica Duode- 
cim; cum Wolfiana Interpretatione. Accessit 

pm ap Epistola. A. Gulielmo' Allen, A.M. 

nova, Svo. 8s. bds. 
A Key to the Gospel of St. Luke: consistii 

of the original Greek, and an Interlineary li- 
i tion, upon the Hamiltonian Sys- 
tem. 8vo. 


' Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, hand- 
somely ited. S8vo. 6s. bis. : 

Hant’s Bredow’s Tables of the History of the 
World, chiefly adapted for instruction; divided 
into, 1. Ancient History, 2. Middle 3. 
Modern History. Second Edition d. 
3s. in sheets, and 3s. 6d. in covers. 

The Holy Bible, arranged and adapted for 
family reading; with , practical and ex- 
planatory. By a Layman of the Church of Eng- 





land. Dedicated by permission to the Bishop 
of Durham. Price £3. 3s. 

An Essay on Baptism: being an Inquiry into 
the meaning, form, and extent of that ordi- 
nance. By Greville Ewing. Second edition. 
4s. boards. 

Lives of the Rev. John and Charles Wesley. 
In twovols. 8vo. Vol. 1. By the Rev. Henry 
Moore. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Italian Interpreter. By 8. A. Bernardo. 

Scripture Natural History, with Reflections. 
Designed for the young. Vol. I. 3s. 

Professional Christianity, or Considerations 
urging: the importance of religious influence 
on the medical character. By a medical Prac- 
titioner. 

The Constitution of Friendly Societies upon 
Legal and Scientific Principles. By the Rev. 
John Thomas Becher, M.A. 2s. 

A Biographical Portraiture of the late Rev. 
John Hinton, M.A. By his Son. 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Human Subordination: being an elementary 
Disquisition concerning the civil and spiritual 
Power and Authority to which the Creator re- 
quires the'submission of every human being. 
By Francis Plowden, L.C.D. 

Maria’s Legacy, or the Experience of a suf- 
fering Christian. By John Greeves. 4s. 

Reflector and Christian Advocate, or the 
Busby Lecturer against Infidelity. By the 
Rev. 8S. Piggott, A.M. 10s. 

Bunyan explained toa Child. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo. 

In the Press. 


A Grammar of the Coptic, or Ancient Egyp- 
tian Language. By the Rev. H. Tattam, A.M. 
F.R.S.L. Chaplain to the English Church at 
Amsterdam. 

In one volume, royal 18mo. Memoirs of the 
Rose ; comprising Botanical, Poetical, and Mis- 
celianeous Recollections of that celebrated 
Flower. Ina series of Letters to a Lady. 

Patmos, and other Poems. By James Edmes- 
ton, Author of Sacred Lyrics. In one vol. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Origina) Ser- 
mons. Vols. VII. and VIII. being the conclud- 
ing volumes. 


Preparing for the Press. 


A Lexicon of the Syriac La e, in Syriac 
aud Engtish. By the Rev. H. Tatiam, A.M. 
F.R.S.L. . 

Mr. W. A. Hails, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
has ready for the press, Remarks on Volney’s 
Ruins of Empires. To be dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s. 

oe 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two Queries by N. H.—1. In Greenwood’s As- 
tronomia Auglicana, lib, 3, p. 77, are tables 
composed by Alphonsus, (author of the famous 
Astronomical Tables, computed about 600 years 
since,) of the different colours of the solar and 
lunar eclipses, such as pitch black, pale black, 
various tints of brown, red, green, &c. accord- 
ing to the position of the luminaries—what rea- 
son can be ed for these curious phenomena? 

2. Which is _ —— — — yg 
dicating ‘spots ink, grease, &c. from 8, 
viteet iduriag the print or texture of the 

aper? 
° ? B. B. asks—Which may be considered as 
the most useful, and as conveying most in- 
struction to mankind,—poetry, painting, or 
music ? 

4. Z. Z. Z. inquires—What work (and its 
price) will best instruct a learner in acquiring 
a knowledge of the Chinese language ? 
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